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Modes of Application of Our Lord's Teach- 
ing, Illustrated by its Bearing on Temper- 
ance. 

In seeking to find the correct answer to 
the question: Is such or such a course right? 
we are to bring to it the tests laid down by 
our Lord. If it cannot ring true in response 
to them, then we know that we are not fol- 
lowing Him, if we continue in or encour- 
age it. It is not therefore a matter of senti- 
ment, but the decision is to be based upon 
the results of a care‘ul consideration of 
His teaching. Ido not say that this is 
always an easy method, or that we are not 
liable to be unduly influenced by our preju- 
dices. But the fact remains that our Lord 
has given us tests by which to judge of 
every action, and that these tests are open 
to every one. Our conclusions are capable 
of verification or the reverse by any who 


—_ are willing to apply His method. 
) These tests are extremely simple, so sim- 
° ple that many cannot depend upon them 


and are forever seeking to fiad some defi- 
nite command. If they cannot do this, 
they seek for some incident or act which 
will give them what they call clear direc- 
tion. They seek a sign and there shall no 
sign be given unto them. The Lord would 
guide us not so much by precedent as by 
principle, and by precedent only in so far 
as it illustrates principle. 

The ultimate tests are found in the uni- 
versal principles of Love, Truth and Jus- 
by tice. All three are really comprehended 
under Love. 

Let us apply these tests to the matter of 
the use of alcoholic liquors as beverages. 
What good purpose does this use of them 
answer? ‘The best scientific investigators 
and advanced moralists unite in saying 
that if frequently used even in so called 
moderate amounts, they lessen a man’s 
power of resisting disease, shorten his life, 
and lower his ability for work and thought. 
The drinking of them may increase the 
feeling of good fellowship in a certain 
number of cases, but never in any high or 
tnnobling sense; and our example en- 
courages others to partake of that which 
has a strong tendency to bring themselves 
and those dependent upon them into pov- 
erty, disgrace, disease, suffering, crime and 
premature death. There is absolutely no 
laughing these facts away. They are as 
well proved as any facts in social science. 
We have got down then on the basis of 
, Truth in regard to the matter. Is it accord- 
, ing to Love that we for our own pleasure, 
1 Or to administer to the lower desires of 

others, should partake ourselves or encour- 
. age others to partake of that which causes 
= such sorrow and sin? Is it just or right 
for us, even if we consider ourselves safe, 
which no one is who partakes, to expose 
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the family and friends of our companion 
to the possible loss and misery which must 
come upon them, if he falls before the 
temptation? Let it be again noted that 
there is no legitimate reason in the matter 
of health for our partaking, the only ex- 
cuse is that it is a custom, or that we en- 
joy it. What conclusion must we arrive 
at? Judged according to this test our in- 
dulgence is unmitigated selfishness, and as 
much in accord with the teaching of Christ, 
as selfishness is with love, and no more. 
If then our work in carrying out His great 
Commission is to teach men according to 
all things whatsoever He has commanded 
us, this teaching of total abstinence must 
form a part of it. But in teaching it we 
must not karshly judge others, who have 
not come to understand this way of put- 
ting the test, but gently that we may be 
enabled to bring them to the fuller light. 

But did not our Lord turn water into 
wine? Did He not come ‘“‘eating and drink- 
ing ?” and did not men say of Him ‘‘ Be- 
hold a gluttonous man and a wine-bibber, 
a friend of publicans and sinners ?’’ Grant- 
ed. Yet I do not suppose that any one 
will regard that taunting description of 
Him as true, any more than they will ac- 
cept the companion one of John the Baptist, 
which described him as having a ‘* devil.” 

Jesus was a man of the people, and 
He ate and drank what they did. It, how- 
ever, has been pretty conclusively shown 
that there were unfermented wines in com- 
mon use in Palestine in His day, and, while 
it cannot be proved that He changed the 
water into unfermented, neither can it be 
shown that He changed it into fermented 
wine.* What then? When from the 
meagerness of the details it is impossible 
absolutely to decide what was the char- 
acter of the wine He produced, His action 
on this point is thrown out of evidence 
and cannot be used to favor either side. 
It is very clear moreover that it was not 
intended to have any bearing on this ques- 
tion. The true value of the miracle is that 
it teaches that the Lord sympathizes with us 
in our joys as well asin our griefs, that 
His presence adds delight to our chief plea- 





*In support of the position that the wine made by our 
Lord was alcoholic, it may be urged that the word used 
for wine was the common one for that beverage, and cer- 
tainly more often referred to the fermented than unfer- 
mented variety. Againthe special praise bestowed upon 
it by the governor of the feast seems to point in the same 
direction. Further, the statement of our Lord that He 
came eating and drinking, as opposed to John’s known 
ascetic habits, would seem to imply that he partook of 
ordinary wine. If so, this would have a bearing on the 
kind He made, 

On the other hand, as wines that were not fermented 
were in use, and as what the Lord sent to the feast was 
carried in at the end of it, and would thus, if fermented, 
have tended to produce revelry, it would seem more in 
accord with His character to have made an untoxicainting 
beverage. Certainly no one who has studied His life 
would think He would in any degree encourage revelry. 

When I say further on inthe paper that the hour for 
temperance reform had not struck, 1 am well aware that 
there were toal abstainers in our Lord’s day. But their 
abstinence was en ascetic grounds simply. and not on 
those by which Christian Temperance is now advocated. 
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sures, that He sets His approval on do- 
mestic concerns, and His blessng on mar- 
riage,a blessing He did not leave to a single 
occurence to enforce. 

Now I would not urge even this view of 
the miracle, or of His practice, too far. 
It would not affect the test spoken of in 
the early part of this paper in the least, if 
it could be shown that the Lord both made 
and drank fermented wine. 

Our Lord’s method was not to teach by 
giving explicit directions for every circum- 
stance that might arise in our lives. Truly, 
if it had been,the world could not have held 
the books that would have been written. 
Such a method would either have -uade 
the Gospels of only temporary value, or 
have rendered them so unwieldy that it 
would have required an expert to find out 
how and where the rules applied. This 
would have left us in worse than Rabbini- 
cal bondage. Neither would it have been 
effective. Precise rules can almost all be 
evaded. But mo man who once grasps a 
principle can evade it. So far as he un- 
derstands it, he can do but two things with. 
it. He can neglect it or obey it, but he 
cannot evade it. Legal technicalities have- 
no place with a principle. 

In addition to His special mission, our 
Lord’s life was an exemplification of what 
His principles meant to one who lived in 
Galilee or Judea in the early part of the 
first century of our era. We are to fol- 
low Him faithfully, but not like parrots, 
simply repeating His words and acts. 
What a travesty on His life and teaching 
would it be, if His followers wore seamless. 
robes and wens about on foot through the 
country trying to get disciples to follow 
them, and all, not because of the over- 
flowing love in their hearts, but because 
they would copy their Master. 

Christ came to establish righteousness 
in theearth. He attacked few of the pre- 
vailing customs of the day that had the 
sanction of sober-minded persons. He 
advised tribute, He encouraged obedience 
to the Scribes and Pharisees, in the same 
breath with which he denounced their hy- 
pocrisy. He advised no man to free his 
slaves, He. preached no total abstinence 
sermon, He even did not denounce the 
usury of the tax gatherer, nor did He ex- 
claim against the gross evils of the govern- 
ment. Whatthen? He laid the axe at 
the very root of all evil customs and 
practices both in the individual, church 
and state. Though He did not say one 
word against the Jewish rites, ceremonies 
or sacrifices, His teaching caused His fol- 
lowers very soon, comparatively, to cease _ 
from most of them. 

To the externalist this method is incom- 
prehensible. If a thing was wrong why 
did He not denounce it? Ah, but they 
forget that He was working in accord with 
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His Father’s method, which has ever been 
educational. The time for emancipation 
of the slave was not come; the hour for 
temperance reform had not struck. He 
would not anticipate, but would let the 
principles quietly have their effect. His 
method was not to lay a railroad track 
along which His followers would have to 
travel. It was to make men of them, and 
teach them how to survey the ground, and 
how to raise the valleys, level the hills, or 
blast the road through the solid rock, that 
they might reach the desired goal, which 
they should attain, not through idleness, 
but by active co-operation with their 
Master. 

Christ’s teachings, plain and simple as 
they are, are yet partly written, as it were, 
in cipher. There are meanings in them 
and applications of them, which wait for 
their fuller interpretz tion ‘till the times re- 
quire it. Then there arises one person or 
many persons, who, by the aid of the 
Holy Spirit, and because they interpret 
their Lord, not by tradition, but by 
present fact, find the key. Behold! that 
which was before unknown is found writ- 
ten throughout the Scriptures. They are 
surprised that they did not see it before. 
Traditionalism opposes them, selfishness 
derides them; but the new interpretation 
finds its justification in the character and 
teaching of Christ, and in the need of 
men, for the two will always be found to 
correspond. 

Following Christ then means no slavish 
imitation of Him, but to do in this day 
what Christ with His principles would 
have done were He in our places. In 
this way do the Scriptures appeal afresh to 
every age. There is more in them to each 
generation than there was before. The 
good of the past is retained, and scme- 
thing is added. 

It may be that our Lord had this grad- 
ual unfolding of His principles in mind, 
when He gave us the parable which repre- 
sents the kingdom of God as a man that 
sowed seed in his field and slept and rose, 
and the grain sprang up and brought forth 
first the blade, then the ear, after that the 
full corn in the ear. So has it been. Are 
we to cut off the blade because it does not 
in all respects resemble the seed? or the 
ear, because it differs from the blade? 
How then could the harvest come ? 

We can never truly learn Christ’s teach- 
ings by rote. They must be learned by 
the heart and become a portion of our- 
selves. 

Let us apply these same principles, not 
only to our position as regards total absti- 
nence from alcoholic beverages, but to the 
question how we vote for or against the 
legal license of the liquor treffic, and on 
all questions that come before us. The 
principles of our Lord are the need of 
humanity. In them are the germs of all 
righteousness, but the seed is dried and 
for the time ineffective till it is planted in 


the human heart. There it will grow and 
flourish. 


Ricuarp Henry THOMAS. 


23¢ West Lanvale St., Baltimore, Eighth mo. 12, 1891. 
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From The Christian Arbitrator and Messenger of Peace. 


THM EARLY CHRISTIANS AND 
WAR. 


BY J. BEVAN BRAITHWAITE, LONDON, 


The attitude of the early Christians in 
relation to War is one of great interest. 

It is difficult for us, a‘ter the lapse of so 
many centuries, to realize the position and 
circumstances of the infant Church, spring- 
ing, as it were, into a. new life, and with 
an unknown future before it. 

It was the happy season of child-like 
faith, which could accept in their obvious 
meanicg the words of Him who was re- 
verenced and adored as the one Lord and 
Redeemer. In the simplicity of the early 
believers—this obvious meaning was not 
to be lightly explained away. it was rather 
in their view to be accepted as designed 
in His infinite wisdom at once for the ex- 
ercise and the discipline of their faith and 
obedience. They had not yet been taught 
that ‘‘ it is lawful for Christian men, at the 
commandment of the magistrate, to wear 
weapons and serve in the wars.’? It was 
only very gradually that the Church was 
persuaded that the words of her Divine 
Lord, ‘‘Love your enemies,” could by 
any possibility be strained so as to allow 
of its being lawful to kill or even to injure 
anenemy. ‘Thus we find Justin Martyr, 
about the middle of the second century, 
insisting upon the fulfillment under the 
Gospel of the independent, yet almost 
identical predictions of Isaiah and Micah, 
‘*Out of Zion shall go forth the law and 
the word of the Lord from Jerusalem, and 
He shall judge among the nations, and 
shall rebuke many people, and they shall 
beat their swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruning hooks; nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.’’ 
Isaiah ii. 4; Micah iv. 3. ‘* That these 
things are come to pass,’’ says the CAris- 
tian Apologist, ‘‘ye may be convinced. 
For from Jerusalem there have gone forth 
into the world a company of twelve men, 
unlearned and unskilled in the arts of elo- 
quence, but who, sent forth by Christ to 
teach unto all the Word of God, have pro- 
claimed it to every nation of men, so that 
we who were formerly aliens to one an- 
other, not only do not fight against our 
enemies, but we do not even deceive them, 
or state anything falsely, but we cheerfully 
die confessing Christ. Justin Martyr, 
Apolog. 1, c. 39. See also his Dialogue 
with Trypho, § 1og—110. 

The testimony of the Athenian Athena- 
goras, about the same pericd, is to the 
same effect. ‘‘ We can persuade you,’’ he 
writes, addressing the Emperor Aurelius 
and his son Commodus, ‘‘by the doctrines 
to which we give heed, which are not hu- 
man but divinely inspired utterances, no 
longer to esteem us as Atheists. 

‘* What, then, are the commands in 
which we are trained? ‘Love your ene- 
mies, bless them that curse you, and pray 
for them that despitefully use you, that ye 
may be the children of your Father who 
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is in heaven, who causes his sun to rise on 
the evil and the good, and sendeth down 
rain upon the just and the unjust.’ For 
amongst us ye will find men in humble life 
engaged in manual labor, and even poor 
women, who are not, perhaps, able to say 
much, but who show forth in action the 
excellence of these teachings. For they 
do not utter choice words. but exhibit 
good deeds. Being stricken they strike 
not again ; they patiently suffer the spoil- 
ing of their goods, they give to those who 
ask, and ‘love their neighbors as them. 
selves.’’’ (Athenagoras, Leg. pro Chris- . 
tianis, c. 11, p. 41, Ed. Dechair.) 

Irerzeus may be considered as repre- 
senting the Church both in the east and 
in the west. Brought up at Smyrna as the 
disciple of Polycarp, who was himself the 
disciple of the Apostle John, his testimony 
carries us back beyond the latter end of 
the second century, when he is usually 
spoken of as flourishing, whilst his long 
residence at Lugdunum (Lyons), in Gaul, 
where he is believed to have died, identifis 
him with the Churches of that country. 
Like Justin and Athenagoras he freely 
quotes the words ‘‘ Love your enemies” 
as part of the distinctive teaching of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and as a command 
binding under all circumstances upon his 
followers. (Iren. contra Heereses, lib. II., 
c. 32, § 1.) He insists upon this in an- 
other beautiful passage. ‘‘ Enlarging the 
scope of the Mosaic Law, the Lord com. 
mands us not merely not to kill, but even 
not to hate, to love not merely our neigh- 
bors, but even our enemies. Whatsoever,”’ 
saith he, ‘‘ ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so to them, not 
grieving at wrong as unwilling to suffer it, 
but as rejoicing in having the opportunity 
of doing good; being rather forward in 
kindness toward our fellow men, than 
serving them by constraint as of necessity. 
These things, as we said before, are the 
commands not of one destroying the law, 
but of one who, in fulfilling it, extends it 
tous. For He redeemed us, not that we 
should depart from Him ; (for none placed 
outside the Lord’s provision can acquire 
for himself the food of salvation) ; but that 
ob‘aining more of His grace, we might 
love Him more. For the more we love 
Him the greater stall be the glory that 
we shall receive from Him when we srall 
be ever in the presence of the Father.’ 
(Iren. adv. Heeres., hb. iv., c. 13, § 3.) 

Brief as is the charming dialogue of 
Minucius Felix, it testifies to the horror of 
human bloodshed which pervaded the 
minds of the Christians of that day 
(‘‘ Nobis homicidium ‘nec videre fas, nec 
audire.” Min. Felix, p. 299-300, Ed. 
Ouzel.), about A. D. 180, or perhaps @ 
little later. 

The origin of the Latin Church of 
Nerth Africa is involved in great ob- 
scurity. But whether derived from Rome 
or Alexandria, it had become by the end 
of the second century an important ard 
influential community. Tertullian, of Car- 
thage, was at that time its roost distit- 
guished ornament. (“Hie apud latinos nos 
trorum omnium facile princeps juatcandus 
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est.” Vincéntius Lirinensis Commonito- 
rium, Cc. 24.) His father is said by Je- 
rome to have been a proconsular centu- 
rion—a military officer under the procon- 
sul of Africa (De Viris ill. c. 53—a fact 
which may explain his apparent familiarity 
with military service, whilst giving color 
to the doubt whether he himself was origi- 
nally a Christian. His ‘* Apology ’’ has 
been justly styled a ‘‘ masterpiece,” and 
his other performances are written with 
art and force, and are edifying and in- 
structive. (2 Lardner’s Works, p. 268.) 
From them it is evident that although 
there was not in tne Church at that time 
any distinct regulation prohibiting mili- 
tary service, there was an important and 
influential party who looked upon it with 
great disfavor. In his tract upon Idol- 
atry, Tertullian strongly expresses his own 
opinion that a Christian cannot consist- 
ently engage in the military profession. 
Referring to the words of Christ to Peter, 
‘¢ Put up thy sword into its place ; for all 
they that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword ’’ (Matt. xxvi. 52; John xviii. 
11), he says, ‘* How shall the Christian 
carry on war; how, indeed, shall he act 
asa soldier, even in peace, without a 
sword, which the Lord has taken away? For 
although soldiers came to John and received 
advice as to their behavior, and, although 
the centurion had believed, yet afterwards 
the Lord disarmed every soldier in dis- 
arming Peter. With us no course of con- 
duct is lawful which is attached to an un- 
lawful act.” (De Idol, c. 19.) Again, 
in his tract on‘ ‘ The Soldier’s Crown,’’ 
he writes: ‘*A Christian is nowhere any- 
thing else but a Christian. There is but 
one Gospel, and the same Jesus, who will 
deny every one who denies Him and will 
confess every one who confesses God. 
Faith admits not the excuse of mecessity. 
There is no necessity for sinning to those 
for whom the only necessity is not to sin.’’ 
(De Corona, c. 11.) 
(To be continued.) 








WM. ALLEN; HIS LIFE AND LABORS. 


Continued from page 37. 


The public institutions in St. Peters. 
burgh were found to be generally well 
managed ; the Lunatic Asylum ‘‘a superb 
establishment ;’’ and the large Hospital 
distinguished for general neatness and 
cleanliness, to a degree rarely equaled, 
never surpassed. The military schools, 
then but recently established, were in a 
good state of discipline, but very deficient 
ia lessons for instruction. Some were ta- 
ken trom infidel writers of the French 
school ; others of better character, were 
ill arranged and unsuitable. William Allen 
and S. Grellet at once perceived the vast 
importance of promoting the extension 
of education in Russia, and of substitut- 
ing in place of useless or absolutely mis- 
chievous compilations, a volume of selec- 
tions from the Holy Scriptures; and to 
the accomplishment of this object they 
devoted themselves with characteristic en- 
ergy. The oppusition they met with was 












very great; and it arose in quarters where 
it might least have been expected. 


Frequently had they to combat the ar- 


gument so often refuted, that learning, 
being an instrument of power, should be 
kept from the poor lest they should make 
a bad use of it. Again and again had they 
to show, that the ground taken by the op- 
ponents of popular instruction was fatal 
to the progress of all civilization; and 
times without number, had they to urge 
the inconsistency of looking for good 
from the circulation of the Scriptures 
among the people, while thirty millions 
of them were unable to read a single 
letter. 
ror, always in advance of those who sur- 
rounded him, at length settled the ques- 
tion, and the work was commenced with- 
out an hour’s subsequent delay. Dr. Pat- 
erson, the two Vennings, and a gentleman 
named Swan, of the London Missionary 
Society, assisted in the compilation, and 
with William Allen, ‘literally worked at 
it night and day.” 


The determination of the empe- 


In rather more than a 
fortnight they had the book ready to lay 


before the Emperor, who was so delighted 
with it that he immediately ordered 8,000 
roubles (£ 1,400) to be paid for an edi- 


tion. This volume was soon after trans- 
lated into modertt Greek, French, and 
Italian; and in the English form has ever 
since been the selection used in all the 
schools of the British and Foreign School 
Society. 

The conduct of the Emperor, on his 
return to the capital, was in perfect har- 
mony with his professions when in Eng- 
land. He received his visitors without 
ceremony: conversed with them in the 
openness of friendship ; asked for notes 
of all they had seen; knelt down and 
united with them in prayer; and at part- 
inZ, kissed their hands in token of affec- 
tionate esteem. In the course of conver- 
sation he told them how early he had been 
favored with touches of Duvire love in 
his mind, though he did not know from 
whence they came, and was at the time 
surrounded by persons entirely ignorant 
of these things ; how ‘‘ he and his brother 
Constantine, with whom he slept, used to 
pray extempore and had comfort in it ;”’ 
how ‘‘ these impressions were dissipated ;"’ 
how “he had imbibed French princi- 
ples ;”” and how, in 1812, ‘‘ he had forthe 
first time read the Bible,’’ recogniz2d “the 
witness it bore to the operations of the 
Holy Spirit in his soul,’’ and found peace 
in believing. Prince Galitzin, with equal 
frankness, describ:d his own religious 
course; how he was brought to see the 
emptiness of mere forms, and the inesti- 
mable value of true Christianity. He said 
the Emperor and himself had been brought 
up as playfellows together, and were ex- 
posed to the same disadvantages, in being 
surrounded by irreligious persons. He 
told them that the Emperor took his Bible 
with him in the campaign of 1812, and 
read in it every day. He also gave them 
many interesting details about the Holy 
Alliance,* and the astonishment of the 





* A copy is preserved amongst William Allen's manu- 
scripts of the manifesto which announces what has been 





Emperor’s own court when they heard the 
decree read. But into these matters we 
have no room to enter. 

Cheered and refreshed as William Allen 
must naturally have been by much that he 
saw in St. Petersburg, his residence there 
was far from being agreeable, in conse- 
quence of the great depression of mind 
to which he was at this period subject. He 
frequently speaks of himself as in ‘‘ mental 
bonds,”’ as ‘deeply tried in spirit,” 
** needing much faith to remain,’’ feeling 
as it were ‘‘shut up in prison,’’ longing 
for home, and soon. Expressions of this 
character are frequent in the journal. The 
nicely warmed rooms only make him think 
of his mother, and wish she could have 
her house made equally comfortable ; and 
letters from his daughter can scarcely be 
read, fortears. ‘Thou art my beloved 
child,”’ he writes to her, ‘‘ doubly dear to 
me, dear by the closest ties of nature, and 
even still dearer by that precious union of 
spirit which is produced by religious feel- 
ing. Iam sometimes obliged to wipe my 
eyes, in order to get on with reading thy 
letters.’” His valued friend and compan- 
ion Grellet, was at thes? seasons a great 
comfort to him, strengthening him after 
the labors of the day, both by conversa: 
tion and by prayer. On one of these eve- 
nings, when they had been undisturbed 
by visitors, he says, ‘‘ After supper dear 
Stephen and I had some very edifying con- 
versation; my miad was low and tender, 
and after we had sat some time, he engaged 
in supplication. Oa taking leave to retire to 
my own room, [ remarked, ‘ The Master 
has been kind to us this evening let us re- 
pose in his love.’’’ Fearing the Lord, 
they ‘‘spake often one to another, and 
the Lord hearkened and heard,”’ and gave 
them peace. 

In the Spring of 1819, the travelers 
after suitably acknowledging the great 
kindness they had received from Lord and 
and Lady Cathcart, and Sir John Wylie, 
took leave of the Vennings and their other 
beloved friends, and finally left Petersburg 
for Odessa and Constantinople, by way of 
Moscow. ‘Traveling onwards, with three 
horses in the kabitka, or sledge; the 
course 6 the road shown only by branches 
of pine, stuck in at certain distances; 
the snow drifting and covering holes 
of about four feet deep, into which 
they often plumped without the slight- 
est warning; sometmes, as at Novor- 
ogod, sleeping on a wolfskin, for Rus- 
sian landlords then provided no beds; 
sometimes obliged to pull up, and lie qui- 
etly by the road. side till break of day; 
they at length reached Tver in safe- 
ty. Atthis place, where they had let- 
ters to the governor, they remained a few 





denominated the ‘ Holy Alliance,” published at Peters- 
burg, under date, Fp og roth, 1316,” which expresses 
the determinatio : of the Emperor Alexander. and that of 
his allies, the Emperor of Austria, and the King of Prus- 
sia, to ** endeavor to regulate their future conduct by the 
principles of the gospel.’’ It also declares their convic- 
tion, thet the Christian nations, of which they and their 
people form a part, have, in reality, no other sovereign 
than Him to whom alone power really belongs, God, our 
Divine Saviour. They, therefore, recommend to their 
people, with the most tender solicitude, as the sole means 
of enjoying that peace which alone is durable, to strength- 
een themselves every day, more and more, in the princi- 

les, and in the exercise of the duties, which the Divine 
Sucleue has taught mankind. 
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days visiting prisons, and seeking to pro- 
mote education. ‘It has been a portion 
of our duty here,”’ says William Allen, 
“*as in other places, to visit and enter in- 
to feeling with the afflicted, and with the 
outcasts of society, by which our spirits 
have been much depressed ;. our service 
deads us to dungeons as well as to palaces, 
and we feel the force of those words of 
the apostle, ‘We are debtors to all men.’ 
It is a consolation, however, to know that 
this trial of our feelings is not in vain, 
and that our representations to the proper 
authorities have proved the means of alle- 
viating much human misery.’’ 

From Tver they proceeded to Moscow, 
where similar engagements presented them- 
selves. The public institutions, chiefly 
through the zeal and energy of the Empress 
mother, were in admirable order. Of this 
extraordinary woman, William Allen says; 
and he is not given to extravagance, ‘I 
have not heard of any woman in the world, 
who is so heartily, so incessantly, and so 
extensively engaged in works of benevo- 
lence as the worthy mother of the good 
Alexander.’’ From Moscow a report was 
forwarded to the Emperor, containing ob- 
servations on what they had seen, and sug- 
gestions calculated to promote the great 
objects of their journey. 

By the end of 4th mo., they had left 
Moscow, and were on their way over the 
Steppes of Tartary, to visit the German 
Colonies of Mennonites, on the banks of 
the Dnieper. It is pleasant to find that 
as they journeyed they observed, and not 
unfrequently in the villages, the women, 
neatly dressed, collected before their cot- 
tages in little groups, singing ; and, what- 
-ever may be the disadvantages of Russian 
rule, it is satisfactory to learn that it rarely, 
if ever, happens that anybody is starved. 
For a single penny, a peasant can obtain 
as much black bread as he can eat. 

On their arrival at the Colonies they 
were very warmly received by General 
Contineas, the military superintendent, a 
sensible and religious man, who kindly 
undertook to interpret for them at their 
religious meetings. This believing centu- 
rion, after their return to England, opened 
a correspondence with William Allen, 
which was continued until his death, in 
1830. 

After leaving the Colonies they pro- 
ceeded to Simteropol, to visit the ‘* Mala- 
kans; or Spiritual Christians.’’ Many of 
these had suffered persecution in conse- 
quence of their separation from the Greek 
church, and many, particularly the Cos- 
sacks, languished for a long time in prison. 
They, however, firmly maintained their 
ground. They prefer the Holy Scriptures 
to all other writings, considering them as 
the rule of their faith, and as containing 
the revealed will of God to man. Though 
not rich they have paid as much as seventy 
roubles (upwards of £ 13) for a copy of 
the sacred volume. They acknowledge 
Christ as ‘*God manifest in the flesh,’’ 
who died on the crots for the sins of the 
world. They reject pictures or images, 
and the adoration of saints. In their as- 
semblies the Bible is read and explained. 
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Yet,—such is man, everywhere the same, 
—though most of them love the truth, they 
divide and separate on most unimportant 
points, forgetting that love is the fulfilling 
of the law. With these people the two 
Friends held meetings, and, through an 
interpreter, exhorted and instructed them. 
From hence they proceeded from Cherson 
to Odessa, where they embarked for Con- 
stantinople. 

Thence they sailed by the boat for 
Scio (then the most prosperous portion of 
Greece), and on the third day, about nine 
in the morning, came in sight of the island. 
The visit was a satisfactory one ; the Greek 
archbishop consenting to become the pres- 
ident of a school society, and Professor 
Bambas undertaking to translate and print 
the scripture lessons. On the 14th, they 
hired a boat to take them to Athens, and 
endured many privations and perils during 
a protracted voyage of eleven days. Here 
they were refreshed by the voice and wel- 
come of Dr. Pinkerton. They remained 
a fortnight, doing what they could, and 
then se: out for Corinth. From hence they 
proceeded to Patras and Zante, where, 
after short quarantine they landed, and 
were heartily received by Col. Ross. Here 
W. Allen was attacked by fever, and, dur- 
ing a severe and dangerous illness of some 
weeks, received attentions from Col. Ross 
and his wife, whose kindness he ever af- 
terward spoke of with love and gratitude. 
A sincere attachment to him was cher- 
ished by the colonel , and a beautiful let- 
ter addressed by the daughter of Sir Pat- 
trick, twenty-five years afterwards, to one 
of the editors, describes the deep feeling 
with which he heard of his friend’s de- 
cease. After visiting Corfu and Malta, 
and subsequently Rome, Milan, Geneva, 
and Paris, William Allen arrived at home 
on the 26th of znd mo., 1820, having 
been absent about a year and a half. 

(To be continued.) 


Pror. ANGELO HEILPRIN, in a recent 
address before the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, drew the atten- 
tion to recent observations on the attrac- 
tion of continents for the water which 
bounded them, the result being to elevate 
the water along their shore lines much 
above the level of the sea a long distance 
from the land. According to this a ship 
is sailing “up hill’? when approaching 
land, and running down hill when sailing 
away. He stated that, at the mid-Atlantic 
Ocean the surface of the sea was 3000 feet 
nearer the centre of the earth than on the 
continental borders. In relation to the 


supposed elevation and depressions of . 


coast lines, the Professor states this to be 
owing to the elevation or depression of the 
tide levels in consequence of varying at- 
tractions. It may be inferred, though the 
Professor did not say so, that Greenland 
as a comparatively flat surface would have 
less attraction for the water than when 
covered by mountains of ice, and that such 
attraction would result in lowering tide 
levels in neighboring shores. 
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ADDRESS TO THE GERMAN EMPE- 
ROR ON ARMAMENTS. 


The following address was drawn up by 
Friends’ Peace Committee and forwarded 
to the Emperor : ; 

To the German Emperor and King of 
Prussia. 

On behalf of the members of our reli- 
gious Society we welcome to our shores 
the grandson of our beloved Queen. 

We do this the more heartily, inasmuch 
as we believe that the desire of the Em- 
peror has been, amid many difficulties, to 
maintain peace in Europe. 

In common with many of our fellow 
Christians, we believe that our Lord Jesus 
Christ has forbidden war to His followers, 
What is wrong in the sight of God is es- 
sentially politically unwise. 

The methods of war are ill suited to the 
growing sentiments of civilization, and the 
principles of arbitration are gradually tak- 
ing its place in the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. 

We fully believe that the Emperor him- 
self is not insensible to the burdens which 
the oppressive armaments now existing in 
Europe entail upon governments and peo 

les. 

rl We recognize the special résponsibility 
and power which rest with the Emperor 
of Germany for the solution of this diffi- 
culty in approaching the other European 
Governments with proposals for simultane- 
ous disarmament and the establishment of a 
Court of International Arbitration. 

We pray God to guide and bless all 
efforts in this direction. 

Signed by direction of the Repre- 
sentative Meeting of the Society of 
Friends in Great Britain, held at 
12 Bishopsgate Without, London, 
on the 3d of 7th Month, 1891. 

A. J. CRosFIELD, Clerk. 


THE CONQUESTS OF LOVE. 


The story told in the May number of 
the Afessiah’s Kingdom about the success 
of a noble band of women in Venice, in 
ruling and reclaiming criminals by the 
power of love, might be paralleled by the 
story of a noble Englishwoman’s work in 
the United States. In this work the late 
Sarah Jane Smith showed herself a true 
heroine, and proved once again the con- 
quering might of those spiritual forces we 
are so slow in learning to trust. 

The seeds of her future work were sown 
when she was a girl of eighteen; whilst 
listening to the brother of Elizabeth Fry, 
as he told of what his sister had done for 
the prisoners, the desire to be like her 
sprang up in the young girl’s mind, with 
the unspoken prayer—‘‘Lord, send me to 
care for the poor prisoners.”” 

Her prayer was granted—but not till 
many years had passed away. She mar- 
ried an American, and until she was quite 
a middle-aged woman, her life,—the life 
of a devoted Christian wife and mother— 
was passed in a comparatively quiet 
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sphere, until public events called her to 
the front. 

««When the civil war broke out, and the 
cries of the wounded went up as a great 
wail over the land, her warm and sympa- 
thizing heart responded to the call of dis- 
tress, and, although exceedingly delicate 
and feeble in constitution, full of faith in 
her Lord, who she believed had called 
her, she went forth accompanied by others 
whom she had interested in the work. 
And from fort to fort, and from camp to 
camp, mid the roar of battle, she might 
be seen passing among the wounded and 
dying, ministering to the suffering, whis- 
pering words of comfort to the dying, and 
pointing them to Christ as One mighty to 
gave. Many most touching incidents she 
would relate in after years. She knew no 
difference in color or creed. Wherever 
she found sorrow she ministered to it. 
Her attention was directed to the large 
number of colored orphan children, made 
so by the war, and who, amid the strife, 
were dying by hundreds through neglect 
and starvation She succeeded in procur- 
ing the use of the barracks near Helena, 
Arkansas, and was ultimately successful in 
securing a permanent grant of several 
hundreds of acres on which has been es- 
tablished a school, from which have gone 
forth hundreds of young colored men 
and women as teachers of their own race. 
This she placed under the care of Friends. 
Thus she labored, forgetful of self, until 
her health failed, and she and her faithful 
husband, who was always by her side, re- 
turned home, as she thought, to die, but 
God thought otherwise. 

‘“‘Scarcely was her health restored when 
there came a call of a different kind, one 
which was to be the commencement of 
the crowning work of her life. As a re- 
sult of the war, homes were devastated— 
immorality, always the accompaniment of 
war, increased most fearfully, children 
were neglected, and it was felt something 
must be done to save the boys. She gave 
herself to it with great enthusiasm, and 
went with a company of men and women 
of like consciousness to the capital. 
There she laid the foundation for future 
influence over public men, which contin- 
ued until no one individual had greater 
influence over the minds of leading men 
or in the administration of the moral gov- 
€rnment of the state. This work accom- 
plished, she was called to Indianapolis, to 
aid in the organization of a work among 
her own sex who had departed from virtue. 
She closed her little quiet home, as she 
thought for a season (her children had all 
departed for homes of their own), and 
commenced an organized effort—the es- 
tablishment of a home for the friendless— 
in which she stayed about nine years, until 
called to take charge of the Woman’s Re- 
formatory. To this work, which requizes 
80 much courage, she was quite equal— 
Courageous in times of danger, fearless 
under convictions of duty, she went down 
to the lowest depths. She penetrated into 
the dark recesses and grappled with the 
‘sin of licentiousness whether in man or 
woman. Quick of perception, warmly 


sympathetic, generous to a fault, she was 
just the one for the place. 

‘Some of her coadjutors with whom 
she had worked for years in the same fields 
of benevolence, having ascertained the 
fearful corruption existing in Jeffersonville 
State Prison, where the women criminals 
of Indiana were incarcerated, her whole 
nature was aroused to action, and, fore- 
most in efforts to meet the demand, she 
never rested until a Women’s and Girls’ 
Reformatory was established at Indianap- 
olis. At the earnest request of the Gov- 
ernor and the Board of Managers she was 
induced to take charge of and start the in- 
stitution till some one else could be found. 
In the spring of 1869 the reformatory 
was declared ready for the reception of 
the women of Jeffersonville, the most 
hardened, debased, and undisciplined. 
As the carriages containing the prisoners 
drew up before the door, Sarah Smith, 
with her fine physique and noble beauty, 
stood in the doorway, dressed in her 
Quaker costume (which she always wore) 
with snow-white cap and handkerchief. 
The first one brought in by four stalwart 
officers was a woman past middle age, 
manacled hand and foot. She wasa mur- 
deress, had been incarcerated seventeen 
years, a most terrible character, the terror 
of all convicts and officers. As they 
brought her in they inquired for the cell 
in which she was to be placed (feeling, 
doubtless, as many do now, that women 
could never manage such terrible crea- 
tures). With compassion beaming out of 
her eyes, she directed her to be set down 
and the chains removed. They looked 
astonished, and demurred, when in the 
full dignity of her strength she replied: ‘I 
command you to unloose her, take off 
every chain and let her free; she is my 
prisoner, not yours.’ And as the last 
chain fell, she stepped forward and took 
the poor creature into her arms, saying: 
‘My poor child, I receive thee into my 
arms as my child, and I will be a mother 
to thee, and I know thou wilt to me be a 
faithful child; then, imprinting a kiss on 
her forehead (the first doubtless that she 
had received in many years), she said, 
‘Let us pray.’ Together they kneeled, 
while Sarah Smith asked the power of the 
Holy Ghost to come upon them, and for 
power to care for the poor woman, and 
then rising with her arm still round her, 
they walked to the cell, the hardened 
woman a broken, penitent soul. In three 
weeks she gave every evidence of being 
converted to God. For fourteen years 
she has led a meek, humble, self-denying 
life. 

“This isan illustration of her power 
over evil, of her government, and of her 
tact. For thirteen years she toiled and 
suffered and endured, counting nothing 
too dear to be given up for the reformation 
of those coming under her care. Success- 
fully she has solved the problem of, Can 
prisoners be reformed ; and how can it be 
done? Over eighty per cent. of those who 
have been under her care are leading up- 
right lives in their sphere.”’ 

While her heart was all aglow with com- 
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passion for those under her care, she was 
firm in discipline, and never failed to se- 
cure obedience. She did not pamper the 
prisoners ; but she showed them the beau- 
ty of holiness, and awakened hope in 
them, a sense of the possibilities which yet 
remained to them; her aim was to help 
them onward by such encouragement and 
discipline as she believed they needed. 
They knew that in her they had a friend, 
and many of them loved her dearly. She 
won by love, and once again she proved 
its power over even the lowest and most 
degraded human heart—proved that 
“Every gate she bars to Hate shall open 
wide to Love.”—Messiah’s Kingdom. 





BELGIUM AND THE CONGO FREE 
STATE. 


We confess that the past action of the 
Free State authorities has rendered us 
tired of their posing as pioneers of civili- 
zation. This enormous tract of central 
Africa has never been handed over to the 
Belgians to do as they like with, and we 
hope it never will. The wholesale dis- 
missal of English officials, and the care- 
fully guarded rules of such companies as 
the Katanga on the subject of Belgian con- 
trol, are quite sufficient to indicate the ul- 
timate object of King Leopold’s ambition, 
and if all this introduction of European 
influence is to be obtained at the expense 
of the expulsion of the present Kongo 
traders from the river, we doabt the pos- 
sibility of a long continuance of the Free 
State under its present auspices. The Bel- 
gian king first posed as a noble-minded 
humanitarian, whose sole idea was to ban- 
ish the slave trade from the African in- 
terior, and though we had our donbts 
about it from the first, there can be no 
question but that the European Powers 
gave King Leopold a magnificent chance 
to teach a lesson to the rest of the colon- 
izing continental world. A really free- 
trade State, under the control of a Euro- 
pean monarch, might have paved the way 
for a vast development of the colonies of 
the globe, and the Belgians have yet to 
learn that we English estimate freedom of 
trade as being very nearly equal in im- 
portance to the freedom of humanity it- 
self. In the meantime it is pleasant to re- 
flect that the mission to this country to 
raise British capital for the purpose of de- 
veloping the Kongo Free State has mis- 
erably failed, and the attempts which were 
made to induce British ship-owners and 
merchants to trade under the Belgian flag 
on the Kongo have been utterly rejected. 
It isa sad fate which awaits the inhabi- 
tants of the Kongo Free State. — Zhe Af- 
rican. 





To mention anything that is sacred 
with levity, is a certain mark of a depraved 
heart and weak understanding. A witty 
sneer, Or sarcasm, on such subjects, is a 
species of sacrilege, and shocks the sen- 
sible and better part of mankind. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MO. 27, 1891. 


All business communications should be 
addressed to the Friends’ Review, S. W. 
corner Sixth and Arch streets, Philadel. 
phia. Checks and post-office orders should 
be drawn to the order of the Friends’ Re- 
view. 


FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER.— 
The number of the Quarterly for Sev- 
enth month is rather more than com- 
monly rich with matter of various in- 
terest. The Editor begins the series of 
articles with an excellent summary and 
discussion of the late session of London 
Yearly Meeting. Our readers have had 
the substance of the proceedings of that 
session placed before them; but a some- 
what fuller account is given in the Zx. 
aminer than in the London Friend and 
British Friend, of the memorable scene 
in the Meeting on Ministry and Over- 
sight, ensuing on the reconsideration of 
the minute granted last year to Isaac Sharp 
for visiting the Friends’ Missions in Syria, 
India, Japan, &c. His illness in Paris 
after beginning his journey, with his age 
of 85 years, caused his physician, Dr. 
Hutchinson, to give the opinion that he 
was not in a bodily condition safely to go 
abroad. On behalf of a Committee, J. 
B. Braithwaite said that it might be well 
for him to be released from the service, 
the will being taken for the deed. The 
Examiner thus continues : 


Such a verdict seemed conclusive, but 
Isaac Sharp, who spoke with remarkable 
vigor, notwithstanding that he was only 
just recovering from a severe attack of in 
fluenza, stated that, whilst admitting the 
force of all these objections, he had never 
felt that the Lord had released him from 
the call He had indeed passed, through 
a searching ordeal, such as might well 
cause him to shrink. - But through all his 
weakness,and even in his darkest moments, 
when prostrated by illness, he had seen a 
light on his path, which shone through the 
thickest gloom. He was ready to go forth, 
alone, if necessary, with his life in his 
hand, so firmly did he believe it was his 
Master’s will.* 


*The occasion vividly recalled the experience of Ste- 
pee Grellet during the raging of the yellow fever in Phi- 
adelphia, as related by himself: ‘ During the whole of 
that sickness I continued entirely sensible, and whilst 
death seemed.to be approaching, and I had turned myself 
on one side, the more easily, as I thought, to breathe my 
last, my spirit feeling already as encircled by the Heaven- 
ly Presence, a secret but powerful language was pro- 
aimed on this wise : ‘ Thou shalt not die, but live—th 
work is not yet done.” Then the corners of the eart 
over seas and lands, were opened to me, where I should 
have to labor in the service of the Gospel of Christ.’ . 
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So strong and triumphant was his fait‘, 
that he carried the meeting with him ; and 
it was felt that nothing had really trans- 
pired to cancel the certificate granted a 
year ago. Reference was made by a Friend 
to the case of Paul and Silas (Acts xvi. 
7), who ‘‘ assayed to go into Bithynia, but 
the Spirit suffered them not,’’ with the 
suggestion that this might be a parallel 
case, and that the lesson having been 
taught of whole-hearted surrender, the 
pointing of the Spirit might now be to 
proceed no father. But we were also re- 
minded of another instance in the life of 
the same Apostle (Paul) when he remon- 
strated with those who would hold him 
back from the path of duty: ‘* What 
mean ye to weep and to break mine heart, 
for I am ready not to be bound only, but 
also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the 
Lord Jesus.’? Such was the attitude of our 
aged friend, who was prepared to go on, 
come health come sickness, come life come 
death, in the service of Him who, he be- 
lieved, had called him to the work. In 
the face of such testimony, it was too great 
a responsibility for the meeting to place 
any barrier in the way, and Isaac Sharp 
was left free to follow the Lord’s will, 
whether it should be to go or stay. 


The whole scene was a striking object- 
lesson on the truth of individual guid- 
ance. As one said, it seemed to take us 
back to the times of George Fox and the 
early Friends, when such incidents were 
common, and when, like the disciples of 
old, they *‘ counted not their lives dear 
unto themselves.”’ It was felt that whether 
or not Isaac Sharp was allowed to accom- 
plish his mission, the occasion was a most 
instructive one to witness ; 


‘« Surely,’’ said Stephen Grellet, ‘‘ my 
right hand may sooner forget her cunning, 
and my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth, than for me to forget the safety, 
the blessedness of the leadings of the 
Lord’s Spirit; or ever to cease to testify 
thereof as a part, a very important part, 
of the glorious dispensation of the Gos- 
pel.’’ 

The sense of the meeting was embodied 
in a comprehensive minute, which, after 
referring to the difficulties and the reli- 
gious exercise through which our dear 
friend had passed, and his firm persuasion 
that the Lord-was still calling him for- 
ward, whatever the issue might be, thus 
continued : 

‘* We have entered with deep sympathy 
into this very weighty matter, fully recog- 
nizing that from a merely human stand. 
point such a journey would be so full of 
risk as not to warrant any encouragement 
on our part, and that, if Isaac Sharp had 
felt at liberty to return his certificate, it 
would have greatly relieved the minds of 
many Friends. We have sought to know 
our Lord’s will, and to be preserved from 
any decision contrary to the mind of 
Christ. It seems clear that it is not our 
duty to ask for the return of the certificate 
which was granted a year ago, and it is our 
prayer that, as the days go by, the Lord’s 
will may be so clearly manifested as to en- 
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able us all to recognize that in His holy hand 
our friend and his service are alike safe. 
We have felt it a privilege to enter into 
these considerations, and have desired that 
the faith of all may be strengthened by 
the experience through which we have 
passed to-day.”’ 

It is refreshing thus to have recalled the 
experiences of the Early Friends, of 
Thomas Story, John Woolman, Stephen 
Grellet, William Allen, Thomas Shillitoe, 
Daniel Wheeler, Eli and Sibyl Jones and 
others, in knowing :‘‘ the safety, the bless- 
edness of the leadings of the Lord’s 
Spirit.”’ Very high indeed is the standard 
of such service; so subject, under human 
infirmity, to misunderstanding and mis- 
take, that very many Christians of other 
denominations regard the expectation of 
it as fanaticism. Even among Friends, 
of latter years, zeal for ‘‘ aggressive work ”° 
tends to displace the looking for guidance, 
day by day, which characterized our fore- 
fathers and many of their successors. 
Very delicate, often, is the balance be- 
tween the action of the human judgment 
upon natural knowledge, and the immedi- 
ate pointing of duty, ‘‘ leading the blind 
in a way which they know not.” ‘‘ Sane- 
tified common sense’’ is a gift which 
every faithful Christian may obtain, walk- 
ing in the llght. Much of the lives of 
such may be passed without any drawing 
away from the routine of ordinary good 
and useful conduct. But it has been 
abundantly shown that men and women 
eminently full of ‘‘ truth and soberness ’’ 
as well as devotion, may be called and led 
far beyond what their own reasoning or 
that of others would have deemed needful, 
into large and distant fields of service. 
May the Society of Friends never drift 
away from the practical recognition of 
such ‘‘leadings of the Lord’s Spirit.”’ 

Several American Friends joined with 
others, during the late Yearly Meeting, in 
asking for special devotional meetings to be 
held on the day following the close of the 
annual session. This proposal was ap- 
proved and carried out. The Editor of 
the Examiner concludes his article with 
comments upon it.* 

We give the following account in the 
words of one who was present: 

‘¢ Many. who attended the late Yearly 
Meeting can thank God for laying it upom 
the hearts of a few Friends to hold Speciab 


Meetings for worship and communion 
after the ordinary business was concluded. 


*Without overmuch insistence on our peculiarity of 
speech ir, such things, we wonder somewhat that the 
Editor of the Quarterly Examiner, in his ‘* Seventh 
Month” number, should mention these Friends’ meeti 
as occurring on “‘ the Friday after the close of the Y 
Meeting.” —Zd. Friends’ Review. 
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It was a day set apart, as it were, for re- 
newed dedication of hea-t and life to the 
Lord, and proved to be a season of great 
blessing to those who gathered to wait 
upon Him. 

‘¢ Before the Morning Meeting a few 
met together to ask a rich blessing upon 
the exercises of the day, and throughout 
the day earnest prayer arose from many 
hearts for a fresh outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit, and for power from on high. This 
request was abundantly answered. The 
meetings were marked by a sense of so- 
lemnity and of the nearness of God's 
Presence, such as is, perhaps, seldom 
known, and many a waiting heart went 
away satisfied and filled.” 

‘¢ The Winter of 1891 and the Story of 
a Tortoise’’ is a pleasant article con- 
tributed by James A. Tuke. A beautiful 
humanity is illustrated in it, going far be- 
yond the Roman writer’s famous maxim: 
a Christian improvement of whose meaning 
might be, ‘‘ Vothing that has fife is for- 
eign to my sympathy.”’ 

Charles Tylor, in along but unfinished 
narrative, tells of his observations and re- 
flections during ‘‘ A Month on the Track 
of the Huguenots under Louis XIV and 
XVin the Vivarais, Languedoc and the 
Cevennes.”” An indolent reader might 
perhaps prefer that this paper should have 
been (covering thirty one pages) further 
divided. But attention given to it is well 
rewarded ; as it takes us over a period of 
intense and sometimes painful interest, 
from the martyrdom of Pierre and the 
imprisonment of Marie Durand (1730-32) 
to the present day, including visits to the 
homes of living Friends in France ; the 
Paradons, Bruns, Combes, Fabres and 
others. The origin and early days of the 
French Quakers appear to still remain 
under a measure of historical obscurity. 


“‘ Friends’ Experiences in Helping the 
Poor’? are dwelt upon in an animated 
article by William Tallack. Not without 
a degree of positive assertion more effec- 
tive in manifesting his own strength of 
conviction than in compelling that of his 
readers, W. Tallack compares the princi- 
ples and practical efforts of Friends in 
philanthrophy with those of others. We 
Can assent to many, perhaps most, of the 
propositions -dvocated in this paper. But 
we are not ready to regard with him, 
William Booth’s proposed ‘* Way out of 
Darker Gngland’”. as a “pretentious 
scheme for removing pauperism, trum- 
peted forth with an apparent ignoring of 
the vast and by no means unsuccessful, 
though far more modest, efforts of a mul- 
titude of persevering workers in this field 
of effort.’” Many though such workers 
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are, and vast as may be their faithful ex- 
ertions, the ‘‘submerged tenth’’ re. 
mains ; and more than half of the men and 
women even in Christian England do ‘not 
yet know, and large numbers of them 
hardly care (to use the words of Riis) 
“how the other half live.” These need 
to be aroused, as far as possible, to recog- 
nize much more than now the brother- 
hood of man. Nor are we at all content 
with W. Tallack’s sweeping condemnation 
of ‘the Prohibitory Legislation movement” 
in Temperance reform. It seems to us 
loose language to say. ‘It is the demand 
rather than the supp/y that must first be 
removed. If the appetite can be modified, 
then the public houses will be in’ less and 
less request. But mof otherwise.’’ This 
**not utherwise’’ we regard as an im. 
mensely mistaken conception. Of course 
no genuine and complete reform can be 
reached without abundant and successful 
‘* Moral and Religious Suasion.’’ Gospel 
Temperance is the only kind worth much 
labor in preaching. But Gladstone’s law- 
principle is a very sound one: to make it 
easy-to do right and difficult to do wrong; 
and this is the leading principle of the 
movement for the suppression of liquor 
saloons and drinking bars in hotels. . 

Some other criticisms occur of parts of 
this article, which, nevertheless, as above 
said,contains a great deal of sound practical 
truth. But want of space compels us to 
leave for the present this number of the 
Quarterly Examiner. 








NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEET- 
ING. 


Continued from page 58. 

Sixth day Morning, 7th—Minutes were 
read from Robert B. Brown, a minister of 
Kansas Yearly Meeting, and Lydia N. 
Palmer, minister, from Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing. A loving welcome was extended to 
these Friends, 

A committee was appointed to note and 
embody in a minute the exercise of the 
meeting and produce the same to a future 
sitting. 

The reading of the answers to the Queries 
revealed the fact that there is considerable 
deficiency in the attendance of meetings, 
some lack of love and unity, and some 
drinking of ardent spirits in all the Quarterly 
Meetings. We were reminded of the neces- 
sity of entire dependence upon God and the 
exercise of faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Our love must be centered upon God if we 
would have love and unity among ourselves. 
We were also exhorted to total abstinence 
from all strong drink, and to love and 
cherish and strive-to perpetuate the principles 
of universal peace. We should bear a faith- 
ful testimony against war under all circum- 
stances—cannot even defend our lives or our 
property with carnal weapons, If we love 


’ not our brother whom we have seen, how can 


we love God whom we have not seen? We 
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carnot preserve love in the carnal heart. 
We want God in our hearts; He will pre- 
serve us. Get into the Love and the love in 
us. This must be the basis of our worhip, 
and when this fills our souls, we delight to 
meet together. A lack of love brings pov- 
erty and dearth, Neglect of meetings and 
neglect of family worship are fruitful sources 
of the lack of love which so often exists. 
Family worship was well advocated, and the 
thought that in the home is the first place for 
true worship, was pressed upon our hearts— 
also that we can pray in silence, but our 
families should hear us pray. 

At this time we received from the Minis- 
ters’ Conference of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
now sitting in Richmond, the following mes- 
sage: 1st Thess. v. 23; ‘“‘ And the very God 
of peace sanctify you wholly; and I pray 
God your whole spirit and soul and body be 
preserved blameless unto the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” To which the meeting 


-immediately responded as follows: Heb. xiii. 


20-21 ; ‘‘ Now the God of peace, that brought 
again from the dead our Lord Jesus, that 
great Shepherd of the sheep, through the 
blood of the everlasting covenant, make you 
perfect in every good work to do his will, 
working in you that which is well pleasing 
in his sight through Jesus Christ: to whom 
be glory forever and ever. Amen.” 


A minute was produced and read for 
Frances C. Jenkins, of Kansas Yearly Meet- 
ing. 

The Committee on Trust Funds made a 
satisfactory report, showing that the interest 
had all been prompily paid and properly 
and judiciously used. . 

The statistical report was read, which 
showed that many were implicated either in 
the cultivation, sale or use of tobacco, and 
several used strong drink otherwise than as. 
a medicine. 

The membership of the Yearly Meeting as 
reported is as follows: Eastern Quarter, 593 
members; Western Quarter, 858; Contentnea, 
735; Newgarden, 252; Deep River, 703 ; 
Southern, 891; Friendsville, 317; Yadkin 
Valley, 495. .Total membership reported, 
4844. 

This is evidently an error as the total for 
last year was 5504, making the membership 
this year 669 less than last year, while we 
have every reason to believe that there has. 
been a considerable gain. I suppose this- 
seeming loss is owing to some meetings not 
being reported. 

Sixth-day Afternoon,—Joint Session.—The 
Committee in Care of Yadkin Valley Quar- 
terly Meeting made a satisfactory report and 
was continued another year. The report 
showed that the meeting had grown con- 
siderably both in spiritual life and in num- 
bers, and that the meetings had all been held 
to good satisfaction. There came from New- 
garden Quarterly Meeting a proposition to 
the effect that the service or office of minis-~ 
ters and elders should expire at the end of 
five years, unless reappointed. This subject, 
after considerable discussion, was submitted 
to a committee to report next year. The 
Woman's Foreign Missionary Society sub- 
mitted its report, which was satisfactory and 
full of interesting and valuable information. 

Much was said in support of the work and 
the subject of missions was well sustained: 
and set forth before the meeting by pointed. 
remarks from several Friends. The meeting: 
then entered into an open subscription, whic hb 
resulted in $200 to aid the work and for the 
education of a Mexican girl. A full and sat- 
isfactory report of the Blue Ridge Mission 
Work was read and great interest was mani- 
fested in the subject, as was fully demon- 
strated by the sum of money raised for the 
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support of the work the coming year. ($150 
waised ) The Sabbath-school and day-school 
there have been successfully.managed the 
past year and the interest has uniformly and 
<onstantly increased. 

Seventh-day Morning 8th.—A proposition 
from Western Quarterly Meeting, to consider 
‘the subject of birthright membership was re- 
ferred to a committee to report next year. 

The report of the Peace Committee was 
ead and approved, and the sum of twenty- 
five dollars was appropriated for the commit- 
tee, and one hundred dollars for the Peace 
Association in America. 

Interesting remarks were made on this 
‘subject by Joseph Potts, Nereus Mendenhall, 
F, S. Blair and others, 

The summary answers from the Meeting 
on Ministry and Oversight were read at this 
time, 

Isham Cox, James R. Jones, Mary M. 
Hobbs, and Mary Anna Peele were appoint- 
ed delegates to attend the opening of Wil- 
amington Yearly Meeting in 1892, and Robert 
‘Parker and Sarah P, Stanley were appointed 
as alternates, 

The minutes of the Representative Meeting 
were read and approved,from which we learn 
that J. Winston Blair has been appointed in 
place ot his father, Enos A. Blair, deceased, 
and Allen J. Tomlinson in place of David M. 
Petty, removed. 

The subject of revising the Discipline was 
considered with open shutters, and the meet- 
ing seemed united that a revision was neces- 
sary and a committee was nominated to pro- 
duce to a future sitting names for a commit- 
tee to.take the subject under consideration, 
make such changes as seem right, and sub- 
mit the result to the Representative Meeting 
in Fourth month next ; which meeting after 
carefully considering the matter may make 
other changes as it sees proper which are to 
be printed and sent down tosubordinate meet- 
ings for approval and finally submitted to the 
Yearly Meeting next year for adoption or re- 
jection, 

Adjourned to 2 o'clock, 

(To be concluded.) 


































































‘THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
THIRD QUARTER. 
Ninth month 13, 189 
CHRIST AND THE BLIND MAN. 
John ix, 1—11, 35—38. 


Gotpen Text.—One thing I know, that, whereas I 
‘was blind, now I see. John ix, 24. 


1. And as Jesus passed by. The con- 
mection between this and the closing 
words of the previous chapter is not so 
close as would at first sight appear, for the 
words ‘‘and so passed by”’ are omitted 
from verse 59 by the best Greek manu- 
scripts. The incident of the blind man 
then occurred not on the same day as the 
attempt to stone Christ, but probably very 
soon after and upon the Sabbath. See v. 
14. He saw aman which was blind from 
Ais birth. ‘ Of the six miracles connected 
‘with blindness which are recorded in the 
“Gospels, this is the only case described as 
blind from birth. In this lies its special char- 
acteristic, for ‘ since the world began was 
it not heard that any man opened the eyes 
of one that was born blind.’’’ Verse 
32.—Eillicott. ** Congenital blindness is 
incurable, by modern science.’’—Adbott. 

2. Master, who did sin, this man, or his 
parents. It wasacommon belief among 
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the Jews that every trouble and misfortune 
was the direct result of sin. God had in- 
deed trained them to understand the sin- 
fulness of sin largely by this means, so that 
under the old dispensation physical health 
and worldly prosperity were definitely 
promised as the reward of righteousness. 
See Deut. 28 especially verse 28. The 
difficulty with the disciples was, that since 
the man had been born blind they did not 
see how it could be his own sins that had 
brought the punishment. Was it then the 
sins of his parents? See also Mark ii. 5 ; 
John v. 14; ix. 34; and Lev. xxvi. 16 ; 
Num. xii. 10; II Ki. v. 27, &c. 

3. WMeither hath this man sinned, nor 
his parents. Our Lord does not deny the 
existence of sin either in this man or his 
parents, but only states that his blindness 
was not a punishment for sin. The fact 
remains that all sin brings its legitimate 
reward ; sins against the body, a physical 
result ; sins of the soul a spiritual result. 
‘* Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he 
also reap.” But that the works of God 
should be made manifest in him. Yet disease 
and suffering are not always the result of 
sin. ‘* Extraordinary afflictions are . . . 
sometimes the trial of extraordinary graces.” 
—Henry. ‘* Thus Christ gives the key to 
the Christian doctrine of suffering. It is in- 
flicted sometimes as a special punishment 
for special sins, but more frequently it is 
a means of grace, either that by our en- 
durance we may manifest the grace of 
God to others (II Cor. xii. 9) or may be 
taught of God ourselves. Heb. xii. 6, 11.”’ 
—Abdbott. Allsuffering, whether incurred 
through our own fault or not, if borne 
lovingly and patiently by the grace of 
God, becomes a means of blessing and sal- 
vation to the sufferer and to those around 
him. Compare John xi. 4; II Cor iv. 17. 

4. I must work. Or better with the R. 
V. ‘* We must work.’’ Christ would 
seem to identify His disciples with Him in 
this work. Zhe works of him that sent me. 
Compare ch. v. 17. He refers again to 
His oneness with the Father which was so 
essential that whatever the Father did that 
He must do also, even when as in these 
two cases it was something so contrary to 
Jewish prejudice as the healing of chronic 
disease on the Sabbath day. Note how 
Christ here reveals God to usas one whose 
works are the giving of sight to the blind. 
The night cometh when no man can work. 
In reference to His death. It is striking 
that even Christ must work whilst the op- 
portunity is given. Sze John iv. 34; v. 
19, 36; xi. 9; xii. 353 xvii. 14. 

5. As long as I am inthe world. * Just 
so far as Christ is in the world, and ac- 
cepted by the world, He becomes its light, 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual.’’—A9d. 
bott. Iam the light of the world. One 
of the distinctive prophecies of the Mes- 
siah was that He should open blind 
eyes. See Isa. xxix. 18 ; xxxv. 5; x. lii. 7; 
Luke iv. 18, 21. What the sun is to the 
natural world, that Christ is in the spirit- 
ual world. The rays from the sun are of 
three kinds—light rays; heat rays; and 
chemical rays. All these are essential for 
the beauty, comfort and life of the earth, 











so Christ is the source of spiritual life, 
warmth and glory. 


6. He spat on the ground. It is note. 


worthy that in most of the cases of resto- 
ration of sight recorded in the New Tes. 
tament some means areemployed. See 
Matt. ix. 27, 29; Mark viii. 23; Matt. 
xx. 34. The reason probably being that 
they were prevented by their infirmity 
from seeing the face of their healer and 
so some other aid to their faith was requi- 
site. 
this, it is a type of the way in which He 
deals with blind souls. 


Note the tenderness of the Lord in 


7. Go wash in the pool of Siloam, 


Wash off the clay which had just been put 
on. 
obedience. 
waters, typical of the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit were drawn at the Feast of 
Tabernacles, then just over. 
interpretation, Sent, ‘‘or sending—i. ¢., 
outlet of waters. The pool by its very 
name, was a symbol of Him who was sent 
into the world to work the works of God 
(verse 4) and who gives light to the world 
by providing a fountain in which not only 
all uncleanness is washed away, but all 
ignorance and blindness of heart.’’—Ad. 
bott. 
washed. 
The greatness of the change and the man’s 
intense appreciation of it are indicated in 
his words. Verse 25. 


This was the test of his faith and 
It was from Siloam that the 


Which is by 


He went his way therefore, and 
II Ki.v. 14. Ani came seeing. 


8. The neighbors therefore, etc. Those 
who had known him personally. It is to 


our own families and friends that the great 


change should first be manifest. Had 
seén him that he was blind. Rev. Ver. 
‘¢ That he was a deggar.’? He now aban- 
doned that occupation, and this circum- 
stance first attracted notice. The change 
in actions draws attention to the change 
in character. 

9. But he said, I am he. It isthe 
personal acknowledginent that counts. We 
note that even this blind beggar had a 
wide personal influence. An actual change 
in aman does more than much argument 
to convince others. 

11. A man that is called Jesus. The 
Rev. Ver. has ‘‘ #he man,” implying that 
the blind man know something about 
Christ. Note kow his testimony grew 
under the cross-examining of the Jews, 
and h:s own spiritual sight cleared in view 
of their contemptuous scorn, until he 
faced excommunication from the syna. 
gogue rather than deny the man who had 
opened hiseyes. Read verses 12-34. 

35. Jesus heard that they had cast him 
out. Thus does Christ always stand by 
those who suffer for His name. Dost 
thou believe on the Son of God? Read 
Matt. xiv. 33; xvi. 16; Mark i.,1; John 
x. 36. Christ will give him not only the 
blessed gift of physical sight, but also the 
far better gift of spiritual sight, revealing 
His own wonderful nature to the outcast. 

36. Whoishe, Lord? No doubt the blind 
man recognized his healer by His voice ; 
his calling Him ‘* Lord” indicates this. 
That I might believe on him. He does 
believe already that Christ is a ‘* prophet.” 
See verse 17, also that He was from God,” 
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verse 33. He was willing also to believe 
more for doubtless his love went out to 
the man who had cured him. 

37. Thou hast both seen him. With 
his newly opened eyes. And it is he that 
talketh with thee. The man would be- 
lieve anything which this one said. Note 
that a personal experience of Christ’s 
power is a greater aid to faith than all ar- 
guments. ; ; 

38. Lord, I believe. And he worship- 
ped him. Cast out from the synagogue, 
he found his God and worshipped Him 
where he was. Note that man’s bigotry 
can raise no barrier between the soul and 
the Saviour. Only our own sin can sepa 
rate us from Christ. The word here used 
for ‘“‘ worship”? occurs elsewhere in this 
Gospel only in chapter iv. 20-24 and xii. 
20: always of the worship of God. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. In this lesson we have another side 
of Christ’s character revealed. He is the 
ight of the world. Make this the central 
thought. Dwell on the difference between 
light and darkness—the fact that as physi- 
cal light is necessary for the life of the 
body, just so spiritual light is necessary 
for the life of the soul. 

2. Christ’s method in dealing with a 
blind soul typified by his dealing with this 
blind man. 

3. Christ is come a light into the world. 
Show how He reveals and makes plain ; how 
He warms and cheers—how He gives and 
sustains life. 

4. Our part. We must open our hearts 
to the light; we must receive what Christ 
shows us; we must obey His words to us. 
We must come to the light, that our deeds 
may be made manifest. 








From Faith and Works, 
THE W. C. T. U'S MISSIONARY. 


Perhaps no woman of this latter half 
of the century has ‘‘served her generation’? 
more faithfully and remarkably, than has 
Mary Clement Leavitt, who on June 18th, 
1891, completed her round-the-world 
mission tour for temperance and the ele- 
vation of woman. For eight years she has 
been patiently, persistently and blessedly 
engaged in this line of gospel work, and 
now rests for awhile with her children in 
Boston before going to South America, 
the one continent yet to be blessed by her 
coming. We quote from the Union Sig- 
nal, which copies from the Boston Daily 
Globe : 

‘During her absence, Mrs. Leavitt has 
held Over 1,600 meetings in China, Japan, 
India, northern and southern Eurupe, 
Egypt, Australia, the Hawaiian Islands, 
taking in forty-seven different languages, 
todo which she had to employ 231 in- 
‘terpreters.” 

She went to her work unarmed with 
any credentials save one letter from the 
late Dr. Drexel, of Boston, and with no 
assurance of financial support save the 
Promise, ‘‘My God shall supply all your 
needs.”” But her testimony now is, ‘I 
4.ways met the friendliest reception from 


my own countrymen,” 
has been supplied. When asked what she 
regarded as the most remarkable circum- 
stance of her trip she replied: ‘‘ Nothing 
I think was more interesting and remark- 
able than my traveling alone and unpro- 
tected, as I did from San Francisco to 
Boston, among the coolie class of Japan 
and China, and among the Zulus, the 
Malagasy of Madagascar, the natives of 
Sierra Leone, and the Hindoos, where 
without exception, I was treated as kindly 
as if [had been their mother, and as re- 
spectfully as if I had been their queen.”’ 





and every need 


Her efforts have been in the direction 


of specific temperance work, the intro- 
duction into the schools of those far-off 


lands of scientific temperance instruction, 


and, as she herself regards of great value, 


‘the impetus the labor of a woman has 
given to development among women in 
remote places.’’ ‘‘In Chinaa chief po- 
tentate conceded unreservedly that Mrs. 
Leavitt and her work were the best pos- 
sible arguments in favor of women’s work, 
for the opportunities to do which eastern 
women have hitherto lacked, and do yet 
to a large extent, and for which the leaven 
must come from their western sisters.’’ 

In Japan, some of the officials said to 
her: ‘* Mrs. Leavitt, your mission here is 
doing for Japanese women what Com- 
modore Perry did for the country.’? The 
conspicuous features of her work are sum- 
marized thus : 

«‘One month spent in the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, during which such an impetus was 
given to temperance work, that it has gone 
on grandly ever since; sixteen months in 
the Australian colonies, where she organ- 
ized eleven societies in New Zealand, five 
in Queensland, one in New South Wales, 
one in South Australia and three in 
Tasmania. Japan comes next, and there 
the work has been most wonderful; four 
and a half months were given to it, then 
on to China, then to Siam with its visit to 
the king ; she spent a month at Singapore, 
‘one of the loveliest spots in the world’ she 
says; crossed the straits of Johore, and 
visited the Sultan of Johore, who had her 
conversation with him translated and pub- 
lished in the official paper which reaches 
all his people. At Rangoon, Burma, she 
formed a union which she considers one 
of the strongest in Asiatic countries. Ten 
months were spent in Hindoostan, and 
most parts of British India visited. In Mad- 
agascar she made that wonderful journey. 
of one hundred miles inland to visit the 
Queen, and formed a union at her capital. 
The summer of 1889 was spent in Europe. 
In November of that year she started for 
the Congo and says of it: ‘The drink 
curse on the Congo and on the west coast 
of Africa is beyond imagination. The 
traders of all nations are sending liquor 
there and actually forcing it upon the na- 
tives, against their will in many instances. 
Almost all the liquor is Medford rum trom 
Massachusetts.’ ’’ 

Four times, twice in Janan, and twice in 
Egypt, she was prostrated with severe ill- 
ness. Twoof these times she was in the 
home of friends, and two cof them in ho- 


have I sent them into the world.”’ 
hold I send you forth as sheep among 





tels, where she received but little atten- 
tion. 


‘*Last September upon the Baltic Sea, 


she encountered an awful storm, which- 
wrecked many sea-going crafts. 
Divine Providence decreed that her voy- 
age up the Hoog'y River en route to Cal- 
cutta should be a safe one, though a com- 
panion ship was wrecked before her eyes, 
and upon the following trip of the iden- 
tical steamer she was on, it too, found- 
ered.”’ 


Again 


Thus has neared completion one of the 


most unique and gospel-loving evangelistic 
and missionary tours ever accomplished. 
As we finish the reading of it we remem- 
ber the words of the Lord Jesus; ‘As 
thou hast sent me into the world even so 


‘¢ Be. 


wolves.’’ ‘‘ Carry neither purse norscrip.’’ 
‘*Lo, I am with you a/way, even unto the 
end of the world.” 





TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


FroM THE thirty-fifth report of the 
Reformatory and Refuge Union it is 
gathered that in Great Britain and Ireland 
145,000 persons are every year com- 
mitted to prison as drunkards, of 
whom 112,000 are men, and the rest 
women. Some of the poor creatures, 
we are told, are convicted thirty times a 
year, and a few of them once a week 
regularly. Although it is to be re- 
membered that the standard of drunken- 
ness prevailing in different localities 
varies very considerably, yet the above 
figures are sufficiently serious, especially 
when it is considered that they take no 
account of the very numerous cases of 
intemperance which do not find their way 
into the police courts. But what is the 
remedy for an evil which crowds our 


- lunatic asylums and is responsible for 


quite three-fourths of our crime and 
pauperism? Careful observation has 
shown that the number of cases of 
drunkenness in any town or village is, 
with few exceptions, in proportion to the 
number of public houses. No interpre- 
tation of the public need can justify the 
existence of these places, for the diminu- 
tion of which a determined crusade 
ought to be waged by the friends of 
temperance and the common weal.— 
London Christian. 


THE RECENT Annual Convention of 
the New York State Sunday-school As- 
sociation, held at Syracuse, reaffirmed the 
position of the Association of last year 
on temperance, with the recommendation 
‘‘that it be made more than ever the 
subject of prayerful teaching, supported 
by consistent example, by all engaged in 
Sunday-school work ;’’ also recommend- 
ing the formation of total abstinence 
societies in Sunday-schools and a dissemi- 
nation of helpfui temperance literature, 
both the periodicals and library books; and 
also advised that the subject of temper- 
ance instruction should be made promi- 
nent in the teaching of all lessons, and 
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declared that the sentiment of the Sunday- 
school workers in this State is in favor of 
all restrictive and prohibitory law which 
shall be effective in abolishing the evils 
of the liquor traffiz. Such testimony is 
a timely and valuable help, and should be 
emphasized and reiterated by Sunday- 
school workers everywhere. — ational 
Zemperance Advocate. 


CAUSE OF THE CHANGE —A religious 
contemporary tells of a Southern town 
in which a northern visitor in the course 
of his rambles, came across a small prison, 
and, as he had been in the habit of ad- 
dressing prisoners, he stopped there for 
that purpose. To his surprise the door 
was ajir, and so returned, later in the 
day, to carry out his plan. Then, for the 
first time meeting an elderly woman, he 
found the history of the prison without 
prisoners,—-for there were none. ‘We 
have had only one man here in the last 
two years,’’ she said, ‘‘and he was a rum 
seller who defied the law and determined 
to sell liquor. You see, a few years ago, 
we had nothing but murders, broken 
heads, and fights, and most of the time 
the prison was full of men who got into 
trouble from drinking and the people 
finally said that rum drinking should stop, 
and they voted prohibition, and since 
rum left the town they had no one to put 
into jxil. This has been the condition 
for two years, and I don’t believe the 
people will ever let liquor gct a foothold 
here again.” The narrator of this cir- 
cumstance made inquiries about the liquor 
dealers in the stores and shops of the 
town. Some had left, others had taken 
up various other pursuits ; one with whom 
he had talked carried on a_ successful 
vegetable market. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SMOKING. — From 
the records of the senior classes of Yale 
College during the past eight years, the 
non-smokers are proved to have decidedly 
gained over the smokers in height, 
weight and lung capacity. All candidates 
for the crews and other athletic sports 
were non-smokers. The non-smokers 
were 20 per cent. taller than the smokers, 
25 per cent. heavier and had 66 per cent. 
more lung capacity. In the graduating 
class of Amherst College of the present 
year, those not using tobacco have in 
weight gained 24 per cent. over those 
using tobacco, in height 37 per cent., 
in chest-girth 42 per cent. while they 
have a greater average lung-capacity by 
8.36 cubic inches.—Medical News. 





AH! if thy fate, with anguish fraught, 
Should be to wet the dusty soil 
With the hot tear and sweat of toil,— 
To struggle with imperious thougat, 
Until the overburdened brain, 
Weary with labor, faint with pain, 
Like a jarred pendulum, retain 
Only its motion, not its power,— 
Remember, in that perilous hour, 

| When most afflicted and oppressed, 
From labor there shall come forth rest. 

LONGFELLOW. 





SCHOOL. 


THe AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, in the in- 


terest of which Biskop John. F. Hurst has 
been laboring, has been incorporated 
in Washington. Among the incorpo. 
rators were Governor Pattison, of Penn- 
sylvania; Senator McMillan, of Michi- 
gan ; Representative Springer, of Illinois ; 
Mrs. John A. Logan ; Mark Hoyt, of New 
York ; and Bishop Hurst, of Washington. 
M. Hoyt was elected president of the 
board of trustees, and Bishop Hurst chan- 
cellor of the University. The board of 
trustees is composed of representatives of 
the Presbyterian, Protestant Episcopal, 
Baptist and Methodist Episcopal Churches- 
An appeal to the American people for 
$5,000, 000 for the endowment of the Uni 
versity will shortly be made. 


The TusKkeGEE Normal and Industrial 


Institute for colored youths of both sexes 
held its tenth commencement this sum- 
mer. The success of the Institute has 
been very great. A farm of eight hun- 
dred acres has just been added to the col- 
lege property, and the corner-stone ‘of a 
new industrial building was laid on Com. 
mencement day. The property of the 
institute is valued at $125,000. It re- 
ceives an annual appropriation from the 
State of Alabama of $3000. The students 
pay mainly in labor for board and cloth- 
ing, while Northern philanthropy provides 
for their tuition in the form of scholar- 
ships of fifty dollars each. The annual 
expenses of the schoo! are about $35,000. 
In the year just closed the Institute has 
spent $10,000 in improvements. The 


valuation of the school property is now 


placed at $125,000. Twenty-four students 


graduated this year, making one hundred 
and three in all. This school is in the 
centre of the colored population of Ala- 
bama, and has had in all departments the 
past year 739 students, and if it had had 
additional accommodations it could have 
received and instructed 1000.—J/ndepen- 
dent. ; 


Tue HEALTH OF CoLLEGE STUDENTS.— 
From statistics kept at Amherst College 
during the last thirty years it is found 
that the percentage of illness among se- 
niors has bzen nearly one-fourth less than 
among freshmen. It is also shown that 
from 1861 to 1865 the average yearly loss 
of time of the students from sickness was 
2.18 days, while from 1885 to 1889 the 
average was about one-fifth less, or 1.75 
days. In the first period the deaths were 
6.1 per cent. of the number graduating, 
while from 1885 to 1890 the percentage 
was only 3.4. These interesting results 
are traced to the system of physical train- 
ing and exercise introduced by Dr. Ed- 
ward Hitchcock, thirty years ago, as a 
part of the regular curriculum. If the 
data were to be had it would be an in- 
structive study to compare these statistics 
with those of other colleges where system- 
atic gymnastics is not compulsory, or 
where the systems are entirely different in 
character.—Medical News. 














AMHERST COLLEGE has just completed 


the thirtieth year of physical culture under 
the charge of Dr. Edward Hitchcock, who 
instituted the system of regular exercise as 
a part of the curriculum in 1861. The 
classes have thirty minutes’ drill in march- 
ing and the use of dumb-bells four days in 
the week, and interest is stimulated not 
only by an accompaniment of lively music, 
but also by an annual prize to the class 
doing the best work, which was won this 
year by the Juniors. Careful records 
have been kept from the first, and they 
show that the regclar exercise produces a 
perceptible improvement in health during 
the college course, the percentage of sick- 
ness among the Szniors during the last 
twenty-five years having bzen almost one- 
fourth less than among the Freshmeu. 
Another interesting thing brought out 
by these statistics is the fact that students 
as a class are more vigorous young men 
now than a quarter of a_ century 
ago. From 1861 to 1865 each student 
lost an average of 2.18 days during the 
college year on account of sickness, while 
from 1885 to 1889 the average was only 
1.75 days—one-fitth less. —Vation. 


ONE OF THE MoST delightful sp2cimens 


of righteous aiministration of the laws 
occurred lately in Cambridge, Mass. There 
is connected with the college a ‘‘ high- 
toned ’’ Greek letter club, which used to 
be regularly connected with a fraternity 
honored in other colleges, but which has 


for many years been practically severed 
from it, and which has degenerated into a 
mere club of swells and 402 vivants. This 
club provides liquors and sells them t» its 
members and visitors. That is forbidden 
by the laws of the State, as Cambridge is 
a prohibition city. The members of the 
club, including a number of the best- 
known students, famed in ath'etics if not 
in studies, were arrested recently and 
brought before a fearless and impartial 
judge, and fined sixty-five dollars each for 
what they were told was evidently a will- 
ful infraction of the laws. Aud the judge 
gave them a faithful warning that if they 
were caught guilty of the offense again 
they would be liable to a fine of one hun- 
dred dollars and three months in the peni- 
tentiary. We most sincerely hope that the 
officers will keep a sharp lookout on that 
club, and if they continue to keep and sell 
liquors that they will all be again arrested, 
and all sent to the penitentiary, though 
they be baseball capta‘ns, or stroke oars, 
or sons of millionaires. College students 
should be made to keep the laws just as much 
as any uneducated rumseller. There is@ 
small class of these vicious, lazy, riotous 
students at Harvard, Yale, and many other 
colleges, who make themselves nuisances 
and are trea‘ed far too leniently. There 
were the Yale students who the other day 
attacked a circus with torpedoes and diove 
the elephants and other animals nearly 
wild and almost caused a fatal catastrophe. 
There were the Columbia College students 
who, a week or two ago, came in a cro 

and made one of our city theatres hide- 
ous. For such offenses we need chiefly 
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lice action, and no favor, only the im- 
partial execution of the laws.—Z/ndepen. 


dent. 


A CORRESPONDENCE has been going on 
in Zhe Yorkshire [England] Post which 
may perhaps serve to draw attention to 
one of the evils of the present high-pres- 
sure system of education, viz., the long 
hours worked by pupil teachers. A Leeds 
doctor tells of a poor girl only fifteen years 
old who has been utterly broken down in 
health by nearly ten hours work a day, 
and of another, only fifteen and a half 
years of age, who is worked ten and a-half 
hours a day, and he gives it as his opinion 
that very few females can without injury 
bear the great strain of such long hours. 
The work of the pupil-teacher is by no 
means over when the hard labors in the 
school are finished. To these must be 
added the strain of night study, which is 
absolutely necessary if they are to satisfy 
the requirements of the Education Depart- 
ment, and keep themselves from going to 
the wall in the keen competition. 
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“GWEN IS LOST.” 


BY NELLIE CORNWALL. 


Some years ago a gentleman and his 
little daughter were walking up a delight- 
ful country road, where the high hedges 
were beautiful with the snowy blossoms 
of the hawthorn and the rich gold of the 
gorse. The gentleman, who was a clergy- 
man, after talking to the little one for a 
while gave himself up to thought, and 
she, as little children do, loitered behind, 
and ran from side to side of the pleasant 
road gathering a flower here and a flower 
there. Mr. Riley was not so deep in 
meditation but that he remembered his 
child, and every now and again he looked 
over his shoulder to see if she were 
following. 

‘*Come along my darling,’’ he called, 
as he went slowly up the hill. * 

‘‘T am coming, papa,’’ answered the 
little one, ‘I’ve got such pretty, pretty 
flowers, and God up in heaven made ’em, 
‘didn’t He ?”’ 

“‘He did, my pet,’’ returned the 
‘father. ‘* But come along.” 

_ The little girl came to a gate, and see- 
ing it ajar, and the meadow within very 
bright with buttercups and daisies, she 
looked wistfully between the bars, and 
then pushing the gate open, she went in, 
wandered up the field, and soon her 
small hands were busy amongst the 
meadow flowers. 

Suddenly she paused, for she remem- 
bered she had got away from her father, 
end not seeing him,—for the deep hedge, 
beautiful on the other side, was between 
him and her,—the rosy lips quivered, 
and the sweet child-eyes filled with tears. 

** Gwen is Icst,’’ she whispered to her- 
self, ‘but Gwen will call father, and he 
will hear and come.”’ 

. Then upon the scft May wind rose a 
little voice sweet and clear as the lark’s 
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that sang its rejoicing song in the great 
blue sky far above her golden head. 

‘* Father, Gwen is lost: please come 
quickly and find Gwen.’’ 


The father on looking back had missed 
his small daughter, and had already 
turned to look for her when her little 
voice, wafted over the hedge, fell upon 
his ear, and he hastened down the road 
through the gate and up the side of the 
meadow to where his little child was wait- 
ing for him to come at her call. 


‘* So you wandered away from father ?”’ 
said the clergyman, putting his arms about 
her. ‘Don’t you think you were very 
naughty ?”’ 

The little head, lovely with silky curls, 
yellow as the buttercups she held in her 
hand, nodded, and the dimpled hand, 
flowers and all, stole into her father’s. 


‘*] ds naughty, papa,’’ murmured the 
little one; ‘‘ forgive Gwen,’’ and there 
were tears in her voice as she spoke. 


**Of course I will, my daughter,’”’ he 
said, kissing her tenderly. ‘I heard my 
little Gwen’s cry, but how did you know 
I should come to you?’ 


The big blue eyes opened wonderingly 
at such a question from Aim. 


‘¢ Why, father, I 4new you would come 
at the cry of your owzn little child.” 


The above little story is a true one. 
Can we not learn something from the 
beautiful trust of this tiny maiden in her 
father’s love and his willingness to come 
at her call ? I think we can. 


How many of us have loitered behind 
and stopped at gates of temptation, and 
passing through them have lost ourselves 
behind hedges of doubt and darkness by 
which Satan is oly too glad to enclose us. 
Then it is time to remember more especi- 
ally the love, patience, and tenderness of 
our heavenly Father, and to lift up our 
heart for His help; for of course he will 
come at the cry of His own dear child 
whom Hehas loved with an everlasting 
love. 


Perhaps some of our readers are at this 
moment hedged round by temptations and 
spiritual darkness, and cannot find a way 
out. Then just think of the all-loving 
Father in your distress, of whatever kind 
it be, as the small child thought of hers, 
and call to Him to come and save you, 
and assuredly He will, for He says Him- 
self : ‘‘And it shall come to pass, when he 
crieth unto Me, that I will hear ; for lam 
gracious.* ‘* Healso will hear their cry 
and will save them.” — Friendly Visitor. 





LorD, I would, I do submit, 
Gladly yield my all to Thee; 

What Thy wisdom sees most fit, 
Must be, surely, best for me. 


Only when the way is rough, 
And the coward flesh would start, 
Let Thy promise and Thy love 
Cheer and animate my heart. 
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THE POWER OF EARNESTNESS. 


I-remember that one of the queer 
things I did when I started on the Chris- 
tian path, was to call to say good-bye to 
a young friend of mine who had a great 
influence over me. I told her I had come 
to bid her good-bye. She said, “‘ Where 
are you going?’’ I replied, ‘‘I have 
made up my mind to go to Heaven.’’ 
She was startled, of: course, and said: 
‘* Well, why must you bid me good-bye? 
I said: ‘* Because you will make fun of 
me, and I am weak, and fear I could not 
stand it. If I were stronger I could hope 
to influence you, but I am uncertain 
about that, and so I have come to bid 
you good-bye.’’ Of course she questioned 
me to see if I meant it, but she found I 
did ; at last she said, **Don’t you think 
I want to-go to heaven as well as you?’’ 
And she commenced to cry. But they 
were penitent tears, and she started with 
me ! 

So I say to you, my dear girl, be 
earnest, be brave, for the little child's 
song is true—*‘‘ It takes a valiant soldier 
to march the heavenly road.”” You are 
on the road now. Your choice of Christ 
makes you a Christian; all you have to 
do now is to goon. Be obedient to the 
still small voice within you. Have before 
your mind the question now hanging be- 
fore my desk as I write: ‘‘ What would 
Jesus do?’’ Act out your convictions 
in- your every-day life. Have ever the 
perfect pattern before you. 


MARGARET BOTTOME. 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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RURAL. 


CHESTNUT TREES.—The prophet Eze- 
kiel testified concerning the beauty of 
chestnut trees, and in his time doubtless 
cracked many a chestnut, but of their 
worth as a financial speculation he knew 
little. The Spanish chestnut is more than 
twice as large as Castanea vesca—the Am- 
erican—but is not half so sweet. It is, 
however, delicious when cooked and the 
number of delicate dishes prepared from 
it is surprising. A number of recipes come 
from Italy, Germany and England. 
Among them are, “Chestnuts stewed with 
Cream,”’ ‘‘Chestnut Bread and Griddle 
Cakes,’’ ‘‘Chestnut Soup,’’ and ‘‘Chest- 
nut Stuffing for Fowls,’’ all of which 
have been pronounced delectable by dif- 
ferent epicures. The Spanish chestnut 
grows readily from the nut, thrives well 
in this country and produces in about 
seven years. A good average for a Span- 
ish chestnut throughout its prime is esti- 
mated at twenty-five dollars yearly. A 
Japanese dwarf chestnut has been intro- 
duced lately as bearing at three years of 
age very large nuts of superior quality, 
but it is as yet a novelty not well tested. 
All three make beautiful shade trees for 
the lawn; but none are handsomer, 
none so sweet, as our Own native chestnut..: 
It grows paturally over a large part of the 
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United States and thrives better than for- 
eign varieties, and by hybridization, bud- 
ding and grafting the nuts might be 
greatly improved in size. Many old 
worn-out fields, practically worthless in 
present condition, chestnuts might turn 
to good account. The timber would be 
commercially valuable, but the nuts would 
bring much larger returns to the owner. 
Among the unfenced mountain lands be- 
longing to our tamily is a large tract 
known as Chestnut Cove, the immense 
trees covering which my father had left 
standing year after year “to buy shoes 
and stockings for poor children.’’ The 
youngsters used to trudge through our 
yard with great sacks full of them, and 
sell them in the village for sometimes two 
dollars a bushel, seldom offering us a 
handful or a word of thanks. These 
same youngsters deduct largely from the 
profits of nut and fruit growing in our 
locality, not even barbed wire proving ef- 
ficient. 

The Paragon and Dupont are the most 
highly prized strains of native chestnut. 
Dupont comes from Delaware, and is war- 
ranted as a pure native seedling. The orig- 
inal tree near Dover is said to have borne 
from thirty to forty dollars worth of nuts 
annually for years past, but within the 
last year or two the rose-bug has partially 
destroyed its blooms. The nuts average 
an ounce in weight. Zhe Country Gen- 
tleman records an instance where a man 
sixty years of age planted a chestnut or- 
chard and lived to enjoy its fruits and 
profits. 

Castanea pumila, the Chinquepin, is a 
small tree of twenty or thirty feet, bear- 
ing usually at the height of four feet. Its 
nuts are small but sweet and sell readily, 
school-boys in particular being always 
eager to buy them. Under cultivation 
this tree might do wonders, as, in case of 
well-grown specimens, the nuts double in 
size and the yield is enormous. It is na- 
tive and quite plentiful in the Southern 
States. Its feathery sprays of perfumed 
white bloom make it very ornamental.— 
Vick’s Magasine. 


Tue Encuish WaLnut.—As for Eng- 
lish walnuts, “an orchard in California 
containing one hundred acres yields a net 
profit of $15,000 yearly.’”’ An other in 
the same State of forty acres ‘although 
not in full bearing last year, gave a return 
of nearly $6,000."" This walnut, Juglans 
regia, grows well in many of the South- 
ern States, and bears abundantly. It is 
one of the most beautiful of trees and 
eight or ten years from planting begins 
to bear.-—Vick's Magazine. 


THE BiacK WALNUT AND BUTTER- 
NuT.—Our native black walnut, Juglans 
nigra, is amongst nuts what bacon is 
amongst meats, strong and greasy. The 
shell-bark is delicate as cream, the pecan 
next in delicacy, next the English walnut 
and then our own hardy species. Its nuts 
are rich in oil and might be used as Eng- 
lish walnuts are used in Cashmere, where 
1,150,000 pounds of kernels are annually 
consigned to the oil-press. Another ob 





jection to the black walnut is its hard shell 
but the tree is very valuable as timber, 
and where planted for this purpose, the 
nuts might at least be saved to swell the 
sum total, for at a low price thev sell 
readily, and are bornein heavy crops long 
before the trees reach ‘‘timber size.’’ 
Southern boys store them away by wag- 
ons full for winter use, and disguised in 
nut cakes and candy they are very pala- 
table. A ‘‘curly black walnut” log of 
large size, will sell tor a fabulous price. 
Juglans cinerea, or butternut, is not so 
abundant as Juglans nigra, is better adapt- 
ed to poor soils, colder climates and higher 
altitudes, is seldom planted for timber and 
has a nut much like the black walnut in 
flavor and quality. In shape it is very 
different, being long and narrow and eas- 
ily cracked, splitting lengthwise in whole 
or half kernels. The tree bears heavily 
when quite young.— Vick's Magazine. 





“For now is our Salvation nearer than 
when we believed.” 





Rejoice, my fellow pilgrim, for another stage 
is o’er 

Of the weary, homeward journey, to be trav- 
elled thro’ no more; 

No more these clouds and shadows shall 
darken all our sky, 

No more these snares and stumbling blocks 
across our path shall lie. 


Rejoice, my fellow soldier, for another long 
campaign 

Is ended, and its dangers have not been met 
in vain; 

Some enemies are driven back, some ram- 
parts overthrown, 

Some earnest given that victory at length 
shall be our own. 


Rejoice, my fellow servant, for another year 
is past, 

The heat and burden of the day will not for- 
ever last. 

And yet the work is pleasant now and sweet 
the Master’s smile, 

And well may we be diligent through all our 
little while, 


Rejoice, my Christian brother, for the race is 
nearly run, 

And home is drawing nearer with each re- 
volving sun, 


And if some ties are breaking here of earthly 


hope and love, 
More sweet are the attractions of the better 
land above, 


The light that shone om all the past will 
still our steps atten 

The Guide who led us hitherto will lead us 
to the end. 

The distant view is brightening, with fewer 
clouds between, 

The golden streets are gleaming now, the 
pearly gates are seen, 


Oh for the joyous meetings there, to meet 
and part no more; 

Forever with the Lord, and all the loved 
ones gone before. 

New mercies from our Father’s hand with 
each new year may come, 

But that will be the best of all, a blissful 
welcome home. "Selected. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Latest U, 
S. Government Food Report. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER SELLING 6 OF 
THE 


HAYDOCK’S TESTIMONY 


Will receive in perer r a Cloth- eond one for 
Sunday-' Library fre 
wit isa glass in lob wo bow grand dirt *.- Westore 
tise 
Chain A == one may see how one may 2 
herever it goes it will be an evangel.’ ae E. Braislin. 
Walk told for its 
« * Holds the meabes by its ts interest to t ae = Sunday-Sehoot W eee 
ht to find its place in every Sunday-school library.”— Chris 
No ife more no more clear true, no ce love more 
chante.” —The Christian 
“Never was history more terse.”— Denver Daily 
pont Md rand and et the ciloren ad ghee "— Boston 
Send for Sample, 
CHRISTIAN ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY 
810 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


“An effective illustration of a sublime "Rev. G. D. Boardman, 
LL.D. “ A sincere bit of work, full of true and tender feeling and clear 
insight fundamental moral principles.”— Kev. Philip & Moxom. 


RIENDS ARE INVITED TO ATTEND 
the Religious Meeting at the Home for 
Aged Colored Persons, Belmont and Girard 
Avenues, at 3 o'clock, on First-day next, 
30th inst. 





AUCE LEWIS, 321 N. WALNUT ST., 

West Chester, Pa. Agent for London 
Friend, British Friend, and Friends’ Quar- 
terly Examiner. Two former $1.50 each per 
year; Examiner, $1.66, all in advance. 
Annual Monitor for 1891, 60 cents. 


We solicit your order for Tailoring 


“ Excellence” 


at the lowest possible ‘‘ consider- 


ation’’ is our purpose. 


At your service 


E. O. Thompson, 
908 Walnut Street. 


Established 1856. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


ForEIGN.—LZighth mo. 19.—A despatch 
from Samaracand, capital of the province of 
Zerafshan, Asiatic Russia, states that Captain 
Barchewski, the explorer, has arrived there 
from an expedition into Eastern Bokarha, 
The captain reports that he there discovered 
large deposits of gold, lead and iron, and 
says that petroleum springs in abundance are 
to be met with in the same region. 

Eichth mo, 20.—Advices from Vienna 
state that the cloudburst at Kallman loosen- 
ed an avalanche and that forty persons were 
drowned, The railroad was destroyed for 
many miles, 

There are five Free churches in Glasgow 
which refuse admission to membership to any 
one engaged in the liquor traffic. 

Of the 30,000 criminals in German pri- 
sons 14,000 were arrested for crimes commit- 
ted under the influence of intoxicating drinks, 


Sixty-five coffee houses are successfully 
operated among the docksin Liverpool. The 
receipts amount to $150,000 a year, paying 
10 per cent, dividend to the stockholders. 

Eighth mo. 21.—Ten thousand dollars 
have been subscribed to which the Australian 
Government will add £5000 for the new Aus- 
tralian Antarctic Expedition. 


A hurricane has swept over Martinique 
causing great damage. If is reported that 
every vessel in the harbor of this island has 
been lost, numbering over twenty. This ca- 
lamity is the most severe since 1817. Late 
telegrams announce the fact at least two 
hundred and eighteen people are found to 
have been killed in the coast towns alone, the 
interior not having been heard from. 


What is said to have been the holy coat 
worn by the Saviour is now on exhibition in 
the Catheral at Treves, 
= are flocking to the place to view it. 

any Catholics in Germany are protesting 
against the exhibition while the non-Catho- 
lics openly declare that it is only done for 
the pecuniary benefit of the Catholic church, 


Eighth mo. 22.—It is stated that by the 
Kollman floods cubic metres of stone 
have been hurled down the mountains a dis- 
tance of 700 metres, 300 men are employed 
in diverting the water. Sixty bodies have 
been recovered, 


Eighth mo, 24.—Despatches from Rome 
report strong earthquake shocks having been 
felt at Verona, Bologna, Tregnano, Modena 
and Parma. No loss of life is reported. 


A despatch to the London 7imes from Bue- 
nos Ayres confirmed the information from 
Lisbon, published on the 22d inst., that Presi- 
dent Balmaceda, of Chili, sent $1,000,000 in 
silver to Montevideo for shipment to Europe, 
through the good offices of the captain of the 
British warship Espiegel. 

A late despatch received by the Co- 
lonial Department of the French Govern- 
ment, said that the loss of life by the cyclone 
at Martinique amounted to 340 individuals, 
irrespective of the sailors who were drowned 
from the French ships, which were bringing 
provisions to the island, 


DomEstic,— Eighth mo. 1¢.—The gentle- 
man who has made a trip of exploration to 
determine the source of the overflow of the 
desert lake at Salton has returned to San 
Diego, California, with the report that the 
water comes from the Colorado river, 


through a break in the banks, 17 miles south 
of Yuma, in Mexican territory, and that the 
lake will be permanent, bringing into culti- 
vation an immense amount of territory hith- 
erto unproductive, 





Thousands of pil-* 


Advices from Honolulu show ’the popula- 
tion of the Hawaiian Islands to be 96,030, 


Eighth mo. 20.—A despatch from Mid- 
land, Texas, says that the first experiment 
with Gen. Deyrentorth’s balloon for rain 
making, was a complete success, as a heavy | 
downfall of rain immediately followed the | 
explosions of dynamite in the air, 


Canada expects to export more wheat this 
year than ever before, the estimate being that 
there will be a surplus of 38,000,000 bushels ie 
for this purpose. 


Eighth mo, 22.—The butter product of the 
United States is said to be 1,300,000 pounds 
annually. 


Earthquake shocks were felt on the even- 
ing of the 2oth inst. at Jerseyville, Ill. 


A despatch from the City of Mexico quotes 
a report that the President of Salvador has 
telegraphed to the Mexican Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs to use his good offices in pre- | 
venting a new war betwen Salvador and 
Guatemala, and that the Mexican Minister 
has been directed to prevent war if possible. 





YOUNG LADIES SHOULD WEAR 


FERRO Sense 


Permits Full Expansion of the Lungs. 


Perfect Freedom of Motion. 
—Tape-fastened Buttons. Cord-edge Button Holes. 
Clamp Buckle at hip securely holds Hose Supporter. 


CAN BE WASHED WITHOUT INJURY. 
Be sure your Waist is stamped “GOOD SENSE.” 


‘ Manufacturers and Patent 
Ferris Bros., 341 Broadway, New York, 
For sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 
Eighth mo, 24.—The Venezulian Congress 


is said to have rejected the reciprocity treaty 
proposed by the United States. 


On the afternoon of the 22d inst. an ex- 
plosion took place in a building on Park 
Place, New York City. The building falling 
with a crash, buried numbers of people in 
the ruins. Up to the present writing 17 bodies 
have been taken from the ruins. It is sup- 
posed that there must have been Ioo persons 
in the building, 





An Institution of National Reputation. 


Peirce College= 
=of Business= 
=,na shorthand, 


Record Building, Second, Third & Fourth Floors. 
917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


For years an annual enrolment of more 
than a thousand students. 1264 students last 
year. A Faculty of thirty specialists. 


Morning, Afternoon and Night Sessions. 
Private Classes in German and French. 


Fall term begins Monday, August 31. Ap» 
lication in advance necessary. Sittings Lim- 
Teed. Procure descriptive College Annual, etc. 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, PH. D. 


Principal and Founder. 


Graduates successfully assisted to positions 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN (89I. 


Ohio, Mt. Pleasant, O., 8 mo. 27. 
Jowa, Oskaloosa, Ia., 9 mo. 8. 
Western, Plainfield, Ind., 9 mo. 18. 
Indiana, Richmond, Ind., 9 mo, 30. 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., 10 mo. 9. 

| Baltimore, Baltimore, Md., 11 mo. 6. 





Eighth mo. 25.—Irish longshoremen sup- 
plemented the Italians at the work of search- 
ing the ruins of the Park Place disaster in 
New York. Nineteen bodies were found 
during the day and fifty are still missing. 
One of the Italian laborers was arrested for 
looting the pockets of the dead. Secretary 
William Randell, of the Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, issued a call for a meeting of the 
Board to consider whether any of the fire 
insurance companies are liable or not for any 
damage either to the Taylor building in Park 
Place or to the stock in the flimsy structure, 
Representatives of the company responded | 
and decided thai they would not pay in- | 
surance policies, the disaster not having been 
caused by fire. 

The representatives of Guatemala and Sal- 
vador signed, on Eighth mo, 1, the treaty of 
peace celebrated last year, on November 1, 


by these two Governments. 
SURPLUS, 82,000,000 


THE G { i A "2 D CAPITAL, 81,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE - ~ U ST CO . 


ANNUITY AND 
Hxecutes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Hatate. 











OFFICERS very TATNALL, Vice-President, 


J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President, 
WM. M. ELY, Treasurer, 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, 


MANAGERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, JOHN B, GARRETT, SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
H. N. BURROUGHS, WILLIAM H. JENKS, FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr. GEORGE TUCKERBISPHAM, GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 


BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, WILLIAM H. GAW, HENRY TATNALL, 
ISAAC H, CLOTHIER, JOHN C, SIMS. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 







































ASSETS, 


stallments. 


y 


the Friends Review. 


CAPITAL, 


of Real Estate, 


Sam’l RK. Sbipley, 
'T. Wistar Brown, 





THE HOM 





OF MINNEAPOLIS. 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


HARVEY,ILL. 


LOOK AT THE PICTURES. 


. Craver, Steele & Austin and Austin and Grinnel Wagon Works. 
» Water Works and Power House for Electric R. R 
. French's Hotel and Hall, 
. Harvey office of Walter Thomas Mills & Co.; Chicago office, 161 LaSalle St. 
. Works of the Buda Foundry and Manufacturing Co 
Photographic View of Calumet River ON ACADEMY ADDITION. 
. First Buildin f the Harvey Steel Car Co. 
. Union Church. 
Harvey Industrial Academy, Located ON ACADEMY ADDITION, 
Bink and Hall. 
. At inson Steel and Spring Works. 
. Automatic Mower and Manufacturing Co 


Academy Addition 


on which the HARVEY INDUSTRIAL ACADEMY in being 
built, is located between 147th Street and Calum:+t River. look 
at No. 9in theillustrations ..The completion of this building and 
the opening of the Fall term, will largely increase the vaiue of 
all property in Harvey. The President of one of the largest 
manufacturing concerns in Harvey said that the coming of 
this institution would add more to the Real Estate values than 
the coming of all the manufactories now located there. Those 
« ho purchase nowin ACADEMY ADDITION buy at first prices. 
It is in this Addition that the Manager of the Pu'llman Palace 
Car Co. of New Orleans has purchased 48 lots, Houses heing 
erected on this Addition rent for 30 per cent of costof house and 
lot. These are opportunities for investment seldom offered. It 
is crossed by the proposed Elevated Roa to the city. It is the 
nearest to the World's Fair Site, a 15 minutes’ ride; over a half 
mile of river frontage. Lots from $200 and upward. Payments 
to suit. We will mail readers of the Friends ‘Review a Plat of 
the whole of Harvey free. 


WALTER THOMAS MILLS & CO., 
161 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





SAVINGS & LOAN ARVIS-CONKLIN 
ASSOCIATION MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 
- = $650,000. CAPITAL, . . $1500,00000 


Loans its Money only upon First Mertg: 
city property, to be repaid in monthly in- 


as 


EINSUR 


AT THE LEAST COST. 
alas lag lise 


Home Orrice. PHILA.Pa. 





g@e When answering advertisements, you will 
--confer a favor upon the publisher by mentioning 


incorporated Third month 22, i865. 


Henry Haines, 
Richard Cadbury William Hacker, 


AN 


es on 
and Undivided 
Profits 


SURPLU 303,424.86 


Offer for sale to investors. Six per-cent Guaranteed 
Mortgages. six percent Debenture Bonds, at par 
and accrued interest. These securities have sto: d 
the test of years, and are the most desirable on the 
market. 

For further particulars apply to 


E. H. AUSTIN, Manager, 
518 Walnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


Invest Your Money Carefully, 
Wisely, and with Judgment. 


5 to 6% FIRST MORTGAGES on Improved 
New York City and Brooklyn Property. 
Mortgage no case will exceed 50 to 60 
per cent. of value. 
6%% CALL LOAN CERTIFICATES from 
$100 to $10,000 running from 1 to 8 years, 
amply secured. 


6% COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
6% HORSE RAILROAD BONDS. 


6% % DEBENTURE BONDS AND MORT- 
GAGES, issued by the Des Moines Loan and 
Trust Co.; examined and licensed by the 
peaiog Department of the State of New 

ork. 


Issues Six per Cent. Coupon Certificates which 
also share in profits. 


Redeems its own certificates on 30 days notice. 
Conservative investors appreciate the safety 
and profit resulting from these methods. 


rousaren” HF, NEWHALL, eastern Btice 
533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA. 


Money placed with this Association will earn nearly three times 
as much as in an Eastern Savings Bank. 


Ue 


Ps 
Noes 








Write for particulars as to the above and know for 
| yourself the merit of the security you purchase, to 
RICHARD E. CARPENTER, 

Room 1035. 








Ne 121 NASSAU ST.,NEW YORK CITY. ° 





[Eighth mg, 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut St., Philadelphia, | 





¥; D1 \ 
CASH CAPITAL ............0ec0008-- %500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
Otbser Chai « «oi... cc cescecccesocece 1,994,685.25 


Surplus over all Liabilities.......... 455,708.82 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1891. 


$2,950,394.07. 
THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS, 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 
John T. Lewis, Charles r. Perot, 
Israel Morris, Joseph E. Gillin 
Pemberton 8S. Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, Jr., 
Chas. 8. Whelen. 


INVESTORS 





Mortgages 
ee 
BONIS 
StOCks 10% 


20 Years’ Experience 


IN 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR 
fn every instance Interest and Principal has been paid 


at maturity. 
WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


$13,800,00 


realizing 5 per cent, to 12 per cent. interest. 


Weare 
partment of New Y 


 B. WATKINS L. M. 


2 Wall St., Cor. Broadway, New 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 


a 


oO. 
York. 





THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


$1,000,000 


| ASSETS, - 


, Manager Insurance Dep't. 
DIRECTORS. 


James V. Watson, Wm. Gummere, 
Chas. Hartsborne, Frederic Collin, 


Richard Wood, 


T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. ASA8. WING 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trost Officer. 


Wm. Longstreth, 
(srael Morris, 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


- $25,377,693.77 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for which interest is allowed, and 1s empowered " 
daw to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTBE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, R 
of which its Capital and Surplus Fund furnish ample Security. 
ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the Assets of the Com 
are invited to look into that branch of the Trust Pa which bas the care of this description of prope 
seconded by capable and trustwort 
The income of parties residing abroad carefully collected and duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 


ECEIVER, AGENT, etc., for the faithful perfo 


y. OWNERS OF REAL ESTATS 


! rty. Itis presided ever by an officer learned in the la¥ 
y assistants. Some of them give their undivided attention to its care and management. 


Vice President and Actuary. 


Aea 8. Wing, Justus C, Strawbridge 


Philip C. Garrett. 





